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CONGRESSMAN HARMAR DENNY’ 


CATHERINE BACKOFEN 


ARMAR DENNY, Pittsburgh lawyer and civic leader, state and 
national legislator, politician and exponent of the American 
System, was particularly fortunate in the factors that governed 
his life. His ancestry and education, his excellent marriage, and the en- 
vironment in which he lived all fitted him admirably for a career that 
extended over nearly four decades of the early nineteenth century. His 
family name extends far back into sixteenth-century Ireland, and was 
brought to America by William Denny, of English descent, who settled 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, about 1720. The latter’s son William, 
the ancestor of the Pittsburgh branch of the Denny family, settled in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. His log house and the lot on which it stood were 
later presented by Matilda W. Denny, granddaughter of Major Ebe- 
nezer Denny, to Dickinson College.? 
Ebenezer Denny, grandson of the second William Denny, and a 
famous Indian fighter and Revolutionary War soldier, was born on 
March 11, 1761, in Carlisle. At the age of twenty-two, he married 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 30, 
1939. Miss Backofen is librarian of Aspinwall High School, and her article is based upon 
a more extended account produced by her as a graduate student at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Ed. 

2 George T. Fleming, ed., History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 4:94 (New York, 1922)5 
John N. Boucher, ed., A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and Her People, 3:376 (New 
York, 1908). 
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Nancy Wilkins, daughter of Captain John Wilkins of Revolutionary 
fame, and sister of Quartermaster-general John Wilkins, Jr., and of the 
Honorable William Wilkins, who was subsequently to enjoy a prominent 
career as a United States senator, minister to Russia, and secretary of 
war. This marriage naturally paved the way for a promising business and 
political career and soon Ebenezer Denny became prominent in Pitts- 
burgh affairs. He was elected commissioner of Allegheny County in 
1796, the first treasurer of the county in 1803, a director of the Branch 
Bank of Pittsburgh in 1804, and the first mayor of Pittsburgh in 1816. 
He was active in the affairs of the First Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh and a founder of the Western Theological Seminary in Allegheny 
City. On his death, July 21, 1822, he was buried in the churchyard of 
the First Presbyterian Church.} 

Harmar Denny, eldest son of Ebenezer and Nancy (Wilkins) Denny, 
was born on May 13, 1794, in Pittsburgh, and was named for General 
Josiah Harmar, a friend and fellow officer of his father. Young Denny 
began his early studies in Pittsburgh and continued them at Dickinson 
College, where he graduated in 1813. He returned to Pittsburgh, read 
law, and, on the motion of Henry Baldwin, was admitted to the bar on 
November 13, 1816. Baldwin, who had been Denny’s teacher and was 
to become an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, took 
the new barrister into partnership.* 

One year later, the young lawyer married Elizabeth Febiger O’Hara, 
daughter of General James and Mary (Carson) O’Hara. This union 
enhanced his social and financial position, because his wife inherited great 
wealth, including “Springfield Farm” on the Allegheny River. Another 
O’Hara property, “Deer Creek,” came under Harmar Denny’s control 
through his father. This estate consisted of 640 acres, located just above 
the present Harmarville railroad station. Harmarville lies about thirteen 
miles above the mouth of the Allegheny River, and Deer Creek empties 
into the river at this point, just opposite the present railroad station. 

3 Boucher, 3:376-377; G. A. Murray, “Harmar Denny,” in Denny-O’Hara Papers, 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

4 Boucher, 3:376; Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 898 


(Washington, 1928); Murray, “Harmar Denny”; History of Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
wania, 2:214 (Chicago, 1889); Pittsburgh Gazette, November 15, 1816. 
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Harmar Township was named for Harmar Denny in 1875. In 1911 
Anna Malazina Spring, Denny’s granddaughter, donated nine acres of 
land to the Federation of Girls’ Societies for a Convalescent Home for 
Women at Harmarville. The town-house of the Denny’s, destroyed a 
few years before 1916, stood beyond the roundhouse, near the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station at what is now 412 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh.’ 

In addition to his social heritage and prominence, Denny soon ac- 
quired practical business experience, because, as administrator of his wife’s 
estates, he was required to travel to Indiana, Illinois, New York, and 
parts of Pennsylvania, tracing claims, paying taxes, attending court trials, 
and adjusting tenants’ leases. He was a busy real-estate operator through- 
out his whole life as administrator of both the O’Hara estate and of his 
own property. It is recorded that he concluded 232 transactions as ad- 
ministrator of the O’Hara estate, and 74 involving his own property.° 

It was inevitable that a man with Denny’s social and economic back- 
ground and cultural heritage should be plunged into the civic affairs of 
the community. He had much to offer to Pittsburgh, because the city 
was only a small but rising manufacturing center, advantageously situ- 
ated at the forks of the Ohio River. Its location and the wealth of mineral 
and fuel resources so near at hand proved such a stimulus to industry 
that the borough status was quickly outgrown, and on March 18, 1816, 
the municipality was changed to a city government.’ 

At the time of Pittsburgh’s incorporation, the triangle between the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers was well covered with residences, 
business houses, and factories, and had a population approaching 10,000. 
The progressive citizens were not blind to the fact that there were many 
defects which must be remedied before the city could be regarded with 
pride. The dirt and smoke were so thick that it was sometimes impossible 
to read in broad daylight without the aid of candles; the streets were 


5 William H. Egle, Pennsylvania Genealogies, 588 (Harrisburg, 1896); Annie C. 
Miller, Chronicles of Families, Houses and Estates of Pittsburgh and Its Environs, 14-16 
(Pittsburgh, 1927); History of Allegheny County (1889), 2:163; Bulletin Index, October 
8, 1931. 

6 Allegheny County Deed Books, 1778-1880. 

7 Sarah H. Killikelly, The History of Pittsburgh; Its Rise and Progress, 154 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1906); Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 688 
(Pittsburgh, 1898). 
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muddy, overrun with hogs and dogs, and unlighted until 1830; a water- 
works was not in operation until 1828, and then it was of doubtful ade- 
quacy; police protection was practically non-existent, and fire protection 
was on the volunteer basis; sanitation was so poor that disease was ram- 
pant; and education was decidedly inadequate, for it was not until 1834 
that public schools were established.* 

In view of these drawbacks, a few ambitious leaders—Henry Baldwin, 
later an associate justice of the Supreme Court; Walter Forward, lawyer 
and later congressman; William Wilkins, United States minister to Rus- 
sia and secretary of war; Judge Henry M. Brackenridge and his son, 
Alexander; James Ross, erstwhile United States senator, and others— 
were all working to secure for the newly created city that position of 
prominence which they firmly and faithfully believed to be its right, and 
Harmar Denny was soon allied with this group. 

His associations with these ambitious and civic-minded young men, in 
addition to his deep interest, plunged him into virtually every civic activity 
of the day: as one of the group that worked for the improvement of 
physical conveniences; as a faithful church attendant and president of 
religious societies; as a humanitarian; as a member of cultural societies; 
and as a liberal in educational matters. Although he was rated as an out- 
standing lawyer, with an office at the corner of West and Water streets 
from 1819 until at least 1826, he did not appear in any great cases, and 
after entering politics he practically gave up the pursuit of his chosen 
profession.’ 

As a progressive citizen, interested in developing Pittsburgh, Harmar 
Denny soon turned his attention to those things that would advance the 
city. Bridges were a prime necessity and the first one to be built was the 
one across the Monongahela River at Smithfield Street, which was com- 
pleted in 1818. The first bridge across the Allegheny River, between St. 
Clair and Federal streets, was completed the next year, and the rising 
young Pittsburgher was a manager of the Allegheny Bridge Company 


8 Leland D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh, the Story of a City, 202, 203, 206-208, 211, 212, 
214-218 (Pittsburgh, 1937); Killikelly, 157. . 

9 J. M. Riddle and M. M. Murray, comp., The Pittsburgh Directory for 1819, p. 47 
(Pittsburgh, 1819); S. Jones, comp., Pittsburgh in the Year Eighteen Hundred and 
Twenty-six, 113 (Pittsburgh, 1826); Wilson, 381. 
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in the year of the bridge’s completion. Because fire was an ever-increas- 
ing danger, volunteer fire companies were organized. Denny was a 
member of one of these organizations, which were intended as much for 
social purposes as for fire-fighting, and, it has been suggested, provided a 
refuge for harassed husbands. He was vice president of the Eagle Fire 
Company in 1819, and one wonders whether he entered into the spirit 
of rivalry and camaraderie that was the order of the day in such organi- 
zations. As a member of the city councils in the early 1820’s, this active 
young leader helped in solving the water and street-lighting problems of 
the city, and years later, in 1848, he again sat with the select council and 
served as president of the group for the next year. During the terms that 
Denny served on the select council that group was concerned mainly 
with ordinances pertaining to street-paving and railroads."° 

Although Pittsburgh was fast becoming a manufacturing center in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, agriculture remained the pre- 
vailing occupation of the inhabitants of the surrounding country. Harmar 
Denny was deeply interested in agriculture because of the large farm 
lands that he managed, both at Deer Creek and Springfield. A neighbor, 
in a letter to a friend, wrote that Denny had a good reputation among 
the farmers owing to the skillful and fruitful operation of his lands. He 
greatly encouraged and aided the farmers by introducing improved im- 
plements and by the importation of improved breeds of stock. In 1823, 
he served as secretary of ““The Society for the Promotion of Agriculture 
and Domestic Manufactures in Allegheny County.” William Wilkins 
was the president and Henry Baldwin the vice preseident of this society, 
which had been founded the previous year."* 


As Pittsburgh progressed commercially, the young community needed 
money for industrial expansion and the organization of banking facilities 
followed as a matter of course. Denny, in his capacity as administrator of 


10 Baldwin, 205-207; Riddle and Murray, 115, and an unnumbered page in the back; 
Minute Book, Pittsburgh Council, 1816-1836; Jones, 36; Killikelly, 167-168; Deed Book 
of Allegheny County, 56:341-342; Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, February 5, 1844, 
June 17, 1848, January 13, 1849; Boucher, 2:365; Pittsburgh Gazette, June 19, August 
31, 1848. 


1! George Smith to John McAleese, in Denny-O’Hara Papers, 1836; Pittsburgh 
Gazette, November 7, 1823. 
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the O’Hara estate and as a real-estate operator, was interested in the 
financial agencies of the city. This interest, combined with his business 
acumen, recommended him to the bankers and he was soon pressed into 
service. During the years 1823 and 1824, he was a director of the Bank 
of Pittsburgh, established in 1810 with William Wilkins, Denny’s uncle, 
as its first president. In 1834, Denny, then a representative in Congress, 
was delegated by this bank to present its cause to President Jackson dur- 
ing the controversy between Jackson and the Second Bank of the United 
States over the removal of the government deposits from the latter. 
Denny’s final connection with banks was his work as a director of the 
Exchange Bank of Pittsburgh, organized in 1836 under William Robin- 
son, Jr., as the first president. Denny served on the board of directors of 
this bank in 1843-45, 1847, and 1850—51.'"* 

Social and religious activities as well as cultural societies also claimed 
his attention, and he acted as an official host to some of the famous guests 
who came to the city. When Lafayette came to Pittsburgh in 1825, 
Denny was one of the group that entertained the famous general. Again 
in 1848, when Clay visited the city, Denny was among those who 
planned for the guest. Like his father, he was an active attendant of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh and was a supporter of the or- 
ganizations affiliated with that church. He and his wife were extremely 
charitable; they, along with Captain Schenley and his wife, in 1848 do- 
nated the land on which the Western Pennsylvania Hospital was built. 
He belonged to the Pittsburgh Chemical and Physiological Society in 
1815, was president of a reorganized Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, beginning in October, 1843, and was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, founded at Philadelphia in 1743."3 

12 Pittsburgh Gazette, November 28, 1823, November 26, 1824; Killikelly, 262; John 
John T. Holdsworth, Financing an Empire, History of Banking in Pennsylvania, 1:276 
(Chicago, 1928); Bank of Pittsburgh, Souvenir, 1810-1896, p. 21 (Pittsburgh, 1896); 
Wilson, 339; Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, November 21, 1843, November 18, 1851; 


Isaac Harris, comp., Harris’ Pittsbrugh Business Directory for the Year 1844, p. 45, 1847, 
p- 8; Pittsburgh Daily Gazette and Advertiser, November 19, 1845; Samuel Fahnstock, 


Pittsburgh Directory for 1850, unnumbered page in the back. 

13 Killikelly, 167, 387; Charles W. Dahlinger, “General Lafayette’s Visit to Pittsburgh 
in 1825,” ante, $:141,146 (July, 1925); “Letter from a Resident of Pittsburgh,” in 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 9:276-277 (1885); Pittsburgh Gazette, 
October 31, 1817, October 31, 1823, August 18, 1847, March 10, 1848; Murray, “Harmar 
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In a growing and briskly progressive city, education became a problem 
that demanded attention. Denny was identified with the cause of the lib- 
erals, but he was less interested in high schools than he was in the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania. He served this institution as a trustee 
from 1840 to 1852 and as one of its board of inspectors. The Western 
Theological Seminary also received his attention and support and he 
served this institution both as a director, from 1830 to 1852, and as the 
president of the board of trustees, from 1845 to 1848, after which he re- 
mained on the board until his death in 1852."4 

His interests were not circumscribed, however, by the cultural and 
civic activities of his own community; they led him into the interesting 
game of politics, into the state and national legislatures. His career as 
a member of the Pennsylvania house of representatives, 1824-1829, 
though lacking in color, was significant because his experience there helped 
fit him for his later and more important career in Congress. He served 
principally on the committee of ways and means, where the bulk of his 
work consisted of motions and petitions. His few speeches were decidedly 
brief. For the most part, he was concerned with the question of turnpikes 
and canals and it is notable that most of his work was for the benefit of 
Allegheny County alone. In this period, he revealed the characteristics 
that were to dominate his later career: his interest in internal improve- 
ments; his support of the western section of Pennsylvania; and, more 
particularly, his support of the manufacturing and financial interests, es- 
pecially where the O’Hara holdings were concerned." 


Denny”; Niles?’ Weekly Register, 72:263 (June 26, 1847); Pittsburgh Daily Morning 
Post, June 21, 25, 1847, April 20, 1848; Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Report, 1848, 
p-4,6, 1850, p.4; Allegheny County Deed Books, 78:314-317, 84:429-430; Miller, 18; 
Digest of the General Ordinances and Laws of the City of Pittsburgh to March 1, 1938, 
p- 901-903 (Pittsburgh, 1938); J. M. Riddle, comp., Pittsburgh Directory for 1815, p. 
123 (Pittsburgh, 1815); “Department of Old Newspaper Clippings,” ante, 6:193 (July, 
1923). 

14 Murray, “Harmar Denny”; Baldwin, 215, 242; University of Pittsburgh, Alumni 
Directory, 34 (Pittsburgh, 1910); Harris’ Pittsburgh Business Directory for the Year 
1839, p. 197; Killikelly, 175, 294-295; Agnes L. Starrett, Through One Hundred and 
Fifty Years; the University of Pittsburgh, 95, 129-131 (Pittsburgh, 1937); Péttsburgh 
Gazette, March 23, April 26, 1849; Western Theological Seminary, Biographical Cata- 
logue, i, 2, 7 (Pittsburgh, 1909). 

15 Journal of the Thirty-Seventh House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
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Harmar Denny proved to be an astute judge of political trends. His 
foresight was so keen and unerring that one might almost class him as an 
opportunist. He accepted the Antimasonic nomination as representative to 
Congress for the 1829 special election and declared himself an avowed 
enemy of Masonry in all its phases. Late in 1833, however, the Anti- 
masonic party began to form an alliance with the National Republicans, 
who later merged with the Whigs. The election of 1834, in which Den- 
ny was running for re-election to Congress, was the occasion for a bitter 
quarrel between the Pittsburgh Gazette and the Allegheny Democrat. 
The latter attacked Denny in undignified terms but the people favored 
him and re-elected him. By 1840, he had deserted Antimasonry and was 
very prominent in the Whig party, serving as a delegate to its various 
conventions and as one of the presidential electors who elected Harrison 
in 1840."° 

In Congress, from 1§29 to 1837, Denny appeared in the role of a 
strong protectionist, the friend to domestic manufacture and industry. He 
served first on the committee on Revolutionary pensions but was later 
raised to the committee of manufactures which position he held as long as 
he was a member of Congress.'” In his speeches, he showed a clear grasp 
of the subject, and presented his arguments logically, always opposing 
those acts that would help Great Britain’s trade at the expense of the 
United States in general and of Pennsylvania in particular. Although his 
chief interests were the tariff and the bank, he always gave some atten- 
tion to internal improvements. 

The Tariff Act of 1828 was the subject under consideration in Con- 
gress as the Pittsburgh representative entered the House. Few approved 
Pennsylvania, 1826-1827, p- 12, 276, 324-325 (Harrisburg, 1826-1827); Journal of the 
Thirty-Eighth House of Representatives, 1827-1828, p. 16, 119, 145, 344, 421, $24, 584, 
§98, 609, 623, 624, 638 (Harrisburg, 1827-1828); Allegheny County Deed Book, 5:170, 
172, 11:394, 12:310, 13:242, 17:300. 

16 Antimasonic Convention, Allegheny County, 1829, Proceedings, in’ Denny-O’Hara 
Papers; Homer E. Kohl, “The Antimasonic Party in Western Pennsylvania,” 31, a type- 
written master’s thesis (1937) in the library of the University of Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh 
Gazette, July 28, 1834, September 22, October 9, 1840; Allegheny Democrat, September 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, October 7, 21, 1834; Pittsburgh Daily Advocate and Advertiser, Septem- 
ber 17, 1834; Wilson, 789. 


17 Congressional Debates, 22 Congress, 1 session, 1426, 2 session, $22, 23 Congress, 1 


session, 2161, 2 session, 753, 24 Congress, 1 session, 1959, 2 session, 1048. 
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of it and the South blamed the act for southern economic distress.'* Den- 
ny, a protectionist, delivered a speech on May 8, 1830, in which he 
asserted that this belief of the southern men was fallacious. He pointed 
out that thousands of industrialists depended on the government to pur- 
sue a protective system in order to strengthen their enterprises; that the 
South was cursed with over-production of its staple product, cotton; that 
Great Britain had a deceptive tariff system, which, were the United 
States to enter into a reciprocal agreement, would spell ruin to this coun- 
try. Referring to various presidents’ opinions on this subject, and quoting 
Jefferson, Denny declared that American political freedom, natural re- 
sources, and internal commerce depended on absolute independence. 
While pointing out the effect that tariff repeal would have on the rest of 
the country, he spoke of Pennsylvania and the death blow that would be 
dealt to her iron, salt, and other manufactures; the devastation that 
would be wrought in Pittsburgh. In this matter, he was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the thought of the O’Hara holdings in the iron industry, 
which were a part of the estate in which his wife participated. Should the 
act be repealed, Denny warned, conditions would be worse, and the 
South would not escape in the general ruin and collapse.'? 

The Tariff Act of 1832 was passed, and the protection advocates 
hoped it might guarantee that the protective system would be retained 
permanently. High duties were levied on cotton and woolen goods, iron, 
and other articles that needed protection, while articles not produced in 
the United States had either low duties imposed, such as on silks, or no 
duties at all, as on tea and coffee. As usual, an extended discussion at- 
tended the framing of the bill, and the South, of course, fought against 
protection. Again, Denny upheld protection and in June made a speech 
in which he repeated his aversion to increasing foreign wealth at the ex- 
pense of the United States. He felt that the United States was able to 
rival Britain and in a few years would surpass her in wealth and power.”° 

There was a very strong movement in January, 1833, to repeal the 
act of July, 1832. The Pittsburgh legislator spoke on the subject on Jan- 

18 Frank W. Taussig, The Tariff History of the United States, eighth edition, 98-100, 
102 (New York, 1931). 


19 Congressional Debates, 21 Congress, 1 session, 916-920. 


20 Taussig, 109-110; Congressional Debates, 22 Congress, 1 session, appendix, 1-11. 
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uary 19, expressing his displeasure that repeal was to be enacted before 
much was known about the operation of the law. He felt that the com- 
mittee of ways and means had prepared the new bill hastily and incau- 
tiously, merely to reduce revenue and duties, and with little consideration 
of the great interests to be affected. He refused to support the bill because 
of the disastrous results it would bring to Pennsylvania and declared that 
he would expose it to the country as an instrument of destruction. As the 
loyal defender of western Pennsylvania, Denny was particularly inter- 
ested in the committee’s proposed schedule of import duties on iron. The 
bill would cause foreign ironmasters to reduce their prices in order to 
compete with our manufacturers, with the result that our markets would 
be flooded with foreign products.”* 

In keeping with his stand against the bill, he wrote a letter to a friend 
on February 14, 1833, in which he condemned Clay. He had cause to 
regret this letter later when he wished to run as Clay’s vice-presidential 
associate during the campaign of 1844, for it was referred to again and 
again by the opposition. The Pittsburgh leader addressed the House on 
February 25 concerning the bill, branded it as giving foreigners all the 
protection that Americans should have, and concluded by remarking that 
the knell of the protective policy was “sounded in this bill and he had 
only to regret that the task had not fallen to abler hands of pronouncing 
its funeral oration.”** 

Pittsburgh’s representative, in response to the demand of many of his 
constituents, and because of his previous banking experience, fought for 
the rechartering of the Second Bank of the United States—a question of 
equal importance to the business interests as the tariff question. He re- 
viewed the bank’s history; protested against a proposal to investigate the 
bank; spoke in favor of foreigners and naturalized citizens ownirg stock; 
and expressed regret that the recharter question should be regarded po- 
litically and that it was to have an effect upon the approaching election.”? 

When President Jackson determined to deprive the Bank of the de- 

21 Congressional Debates, 22 Congress, 1 session, 1142-1149. 


22 Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, December 6, 1843; Congressional Debates, 22 Con- 


gress, 2 session, 1792-1793. 


23 Congressional Debates, 22 Congress, 1 session, 1949-1954; Ralph C. H. Catterall, 
The Second Bank of the United States, 227-228 (Chicago, 1903). 
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posits, Denny championed open and immediate public discussion of the 
matter. Many of the citizens of Pittsburgh opposed the removal of the 
deposits and sent a memorial to their representative who presented it in 
Congress on February 10, 1834. A few days later a delegation of citizens 
from Pittsburgh came to Washington to lay their cause before the Presi- 
dent. Senator Wilkins and Representative Denny took them to the 
White House. The interview was long and stormy, with Wilkins siding 
with the President and Denny arguing for the Bank and the interests of 
the business men of Allegheny County and Pittsburgh.*4 


He rendered loyal service in Congress to the industrial and financial 
interests of his constituency, and the experience that he gained in this body 
fitted him to serve as a delegate to the state convention that met in Har- 
risburg on May 2, 1837, to amend the Constitution of 1790. Although 
this group changed the constitution but little, Denny was an active mem- 
ber of the committees that dealt with election rules, voting qualifications, 
patronage, executive appointments, banks, and money. His service as a 
bank director and his study of the Second Bank of the United States 
fitted him particularly well to cope with the problems of regulating the 
state banking system. He was as alert as he had been in the national leg- 
islature and did not hesitate to express his opinions regarding various mo- 
tions on rules of conduct and order that he considered clumsy and detri- 
mental to the work of the convention.*5 


Denny’s interest in politics from the close of the state convention of 
1837 to the election of 1844 was that of an interested observer rather 
than that of an active participant. National issues and local conflicts en- 
gaged his attention and even his support, but it was not until the election 
of 1844 that he assumed an active role. That campaign intrigued him, 
and because he felt that he had an opportunity to secure the nomination 

24 Congressional Debates, 23 Congress, 1 session, 2196-2198; Pittsburgh Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1834; Wilson, 349. 

25 Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to Propose Amendments to the Constitution, 1:10, 52, 74, 476, 2:16, 26, 323, 3:72-74, 
154, 683, 4:14, 25, 6:34, 163-171, 175-179, 182, 184-186, 8:47, 147-149, 9:45, 262, 
263, 291 (Harrisburg, 1837-1839); John H. Fertig and Frank M. Hunter, Constitutions 


of Pennsylvania, Constitution of the United States, 179-187 (Harrisburg, 1916); Pitts- 
burgh Gazete, May 18, 1837. 
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for the vice-presidency, he “threw his hat into the ring” as a candidate 
for second place on the Whig ticket with Henry Clay. 

In western Pennsylvania the opposition revived a letter of Denny’s 
that he had written while in Congress opposing Clay’s Compromise Bill 
of 1833. The first blast appeared in the Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post 
when that paper reported Denny’s attendance at a “Grand Whig Rally” 
in Philadelphia, where he was spoken of as the Whig candidate for gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania or the vice-presidential candidate on the ticket 
with Henry Clay. At this gathering, Denny assured the Whigs that “the 
Whigs of western Pennsylvania would give a good account of themselves 
in 1844,” that the people there were “well acquainted with the worth 
and services of Henry Clay.” The Philadelphia Whigs declared for John 
Sergeant as their choice for vice president, thus ignoring Harmar Denny 
and treating him with great discourtesy. The Whigs of Greene County 
voted for Thomas M. McKennan as their choice for the vice-presidential 
candidate, while the Dauphin County Whigs favored Denny as the 
running-mate of Clay. As time went on, owing to dissensions in the 
Whig party, it was predicted that Denny’s chance for the nomination 
was very slight because the leaders of the party held his pretensions in con- 
tempt. The New York Tribune, the mouthpiece of the Clay party, dis- 
regarded the Pittsburgh Whig and said that Pennsylvania favored Ser- 
geant and McKennan for the position.*® 

Denny’s aspirations were completely humbled when the Whig conven- 
tion at Baltimore chose Theodore Frelinghuysen as their vice-presidential 
nominee. Opposition to the Pittsburgh leader subsided for a few months 
only to flare up with renewed intensity when he tried to explain his stand 
against Clay’s Compromise Tariff of 1833. Once more he found himself 
the center of a bitter journalistic struggle waged between the Post and 
the Gazette.*7 His failure to secure the longed-for nomination caused 
Denny to withdraw from national politics and he devoted the remainder 
of his life mainly to private ventures, which were successful because of his 
shrewdness and his insight into business affairs. 


26 Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, December 6, 1843, February 15, 26, May 7, 1844; 


Pittsburgh Morning Chronicle, February 21, 1844. 
27 Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, May 7, 21, August 21, 24, 27, 29, September 4, 5, 
6, October 5, 1844; Pittsburgh Gazette, August 6, 1844. 
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Denny’s connection with the third phase of the American System, in- 
ternal improvements, reached back to the canal movement of the 1820’s 
and the 1830’s. He was a delegate to various conventions; urged Penn- 
sylvania to build canals in order to compete with New York, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Ohio; gave the state from his own private estate, for the 
use of the Pennsylvania Canal, a strip of land about one mile in length; 
and promoted the cause of internal improvements generally in Congress. 
Upon his retirement from political life, railroad-building in Pennsylvania 
caught his attention, and he became active in that field in 1843. He was 
a delegate to many railroad conventions and bent his efforts to combat 
Philadelphians who were concerned with trying to keep western Pennsyl- 
vania out of the running. The Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad 
Company was organized on May 1, 1846, with Denny serving as a di- 
rector and as chairman of the committee that went to Baltimore to per- 
suade Louis McLane, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, to 
connect that road with the Pittsburgh and Connellsville road. Refusal of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Company to consider such an alliance caused re- 
lations between the two companies to be severed and Denny then turned 
his attention to the organization of the Pittsburgh-Steubenville Railroad 
Company. He served both as a director and as president of this company 
and went to Philadelphia in July, 1851, to meet representatives of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and discuss the Pittsburgh-Steubenville project 
with them. While there, Denny unfortunately contracted a severe lung 
inflammation from which he never fully recovered, and he resigned in 
December, 1851, as president of the company.”® 

As Denny lay ill, he could muse in retrospection on years that were 


28 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 12, 19, 1825, January 14, 1834, July 14, 21, 29, August 
6, 1851, January 12, 1852, and an undated extra edition; Wilson, 118; Butler Sentinel, 
October 8, 1826; Allegheny Democrat, December 3, 1833; Congressional Debates, 23 
Congress, 2 session, 1206, 1475, 24 Congress, 1 session, 3287, 4485, 2 session, 2006; 
Pittsburgh Morning Chronicle, April 17, 1843; Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, Septem- 
ber 10, 25, October 4, December 18, 1845, March 17, April 29, 1846; Pittsburgh Gazette 
and Advertiser, May 14, December 8, 1846; Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad Com- 
pany, Annual Report, 8-19, 18-19, 1847; F. Frank Crall, “A Century of Rivalry between 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling,” ante, 13:245-255 (October, 1930); Address of Mr. McLane to 
the Stockholders of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on the Pittsburg and Connelsville 
Railroad Company, April 5, 1847, p. 12, 26; Wilson, 137; J. H. Andrews, Centennial 
Souvenir of Steubenville and Jefferson County, Ohio, 22 (1897). 
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filled with activity. He remembered with pleasure his work as a civic 
leader in early Pittsburgh; as a state and national legislator when he sup- 
ported the American System— internal improvements, the bank, and es- 
pecially, the tariff; as a delegate to amend the state constitution in 1837; 
as a leader of the Antimasonic and Whig parties. He remembered with 
less pleasure his ambitious desire to be Clay’s running-mate in the presi- 
dential election of 1844 and the disastrous journalistic attack that placed 
him in such a painful position. He recalled the railroad movement, a pre- 
dominant issue of the period, in which he participated both as a delegate 
to various conventions and as an executive. His reveries, however, were 
terminated by death, after a painful and lingering illness, on January 29, 
1852. 

The deepest regret was expressed that a man so talented and useful 
should be lost to Pittsburgh, and resolutions to that effect were adopted 
by both the select council and the local bar association. William G. 
Johnston’s summary of Denny’s character and appearance portrays Den- 
ny as he appeared to his associates in his last year. Following a brief char- 
acterization of Col. William Croghan, Johnston observes: 

Harmar Denny was likewise exceedingly fine looking and dignified, but 
more reserved, He would often sit an hour or so without speaking to any one. 
Absorbed in meditations while gazing intently into the grate, it seemed as 
though the burning coals held him by some magic power. Usually his neck was 
enclosed in a high black stock, quite common in that day, though to the wearer 
it always lent an appearance of stiffness and discomfort. His hair, worn long, 
was prematurely white, and made him more venerable than his years would 
indicate; as at his death he was yet in his fifty-eighth year. But if not vener- 


able, he was venerated, as a truly excellent, Christian gentleman with right 
views and purposes.?9 


29 William G. Johnston, Life and Reminiscences from Birth to Manhood of Wm. G. 
Joknston, 200 (Pittsburgh, 1901); Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, January 30, 18 
Pittsburgh Gazette, January 30, 1852. 
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THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD AND 
PITTSBURGH’S RELIEF, 1889' 


NATHAN D. SHAPPEE 


M AN, by his careless acts, set the stage for the devastation of Johns- 
town on May 31, 1889, but the most tremendous rain ever 
recorded in Pennsylvania also played its part. Beginning on May 30 and 
continuing through to June 1, rain fell on the whole state of Pennsyl- 
vania. In its wake from New York to the Chesapeake Bay and from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, a trail of flood and ruin gave mute and 
sickening testimony to the violence of this phenomenal storm. Over an 
area of twelve thousand square miles in Pennsylvania, an eight-inch 
rain fell. How much fell at Johnstown will never be known, because the 
river gauge was washed away at 10:44 A. M. on the day of the Great 
Flood.* However, up at South Fork Dam a pail, left out in the storm 
overnight, contained eight inches of rain water. 

At its start, the storm appeared to be an ordinary cyclonic precipita- 
tion of the type that furnishes the rainfall through the eastern part of the 
United States. Beginning in eastern Kansas and Nebraska on May 28, 
it moved eastward into Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. Michigan and northern Indiana had snow; New York had frost. 
By May 30, rain began to fall in Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois. On 
May 30 the government forecasters sent warnings of severe storms for 

1 This is the second of two articles based upon a paper read by Mr. Shappee at a 
meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 30, 1939, which in 
turn was derived from a much more extended account of the Johnstown Flood produced 


by the auchor in preparation for the acquisition of a doctor’s degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh 





which, incidentally he has since acquired. The first article, entitled “Spoli- 
ation and Encroachment in the Conemaugh Valley before the Johnstown Flood of 1889,” 
appeared ante, 23:25-48 (March, 1940). Ed. 

2 Lorin Blodget, “The Floods of Pennsylvania, May 31 and June 1, 1889,” in Report 
of the Secretary of Internal Affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the Year 
Ending November 30, 1889, p. 143 (Harrisburg, 1890); T. Russel, “The Johnstown 
Flood,” in U. S. Signal Office, Monthly Weather Review, May-June, 1889, p. 117. 
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the Middle and South Atlantic states. This storm had split into two 
parts as it entered the Mississippi Valley; one part turned north to pass 
over the Great Lakes and crossed to New England; the other part 
drifted across Kentucky and Tennessee, where, aided by a southeast 
wind, the rain moved northward. On the morning of May 30, rain 
began to fall from the Tidewater area of Virginia to New York. By 
evening it had spread westward as far as the Panhandle of West Vir- 
ginia and northward to Cleveland. Winds from the ocean and wind 
from the south forced this storm into a small mountainous area of Penn- 
sylvania where the Allegheny Mountain prevented it from going toward 
Pittsburgh. So dense was the saturation in this area that rain fell for a 
period of thirty-two to thirty-six hours. The Grampian hills in Clearfield 
County received 6 inches of rain in seven hours. Emporium in Cameron 
County had 2.5 in two hours. Wellsboro in Tioga County had 9.8 
inches in thirty-one hours; Harrisburg, 6.57 inches; Blue Knob, 10.52 
inches; Huntingdon, 7.18 inches; and Somerset, 4.43 inches in twelve 
hours. Pittsburgh, protected by the mountains of Cambria, Indiana, and 
Westmoreland counties, had only 2.3 inches. Beginning about three in 
the afternoon of Memorial Day, unprecedented amounts of rain fell in 
the mountains for from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Some recorders, 
with a mathematical flair, estimated that the average six-inch rain-fall 
put four and a third billion tons of water on an area of twelve hundred 
square miles in the mountains.? 

Such an amazing amount of water could not be absorbed in such a 
short period of time, particularly since the ground was saturated from 
the previous heavy rainfall in May. Long before the downpour had 
ended, the streams were running bank full. Three inches of rain in the 
mountain area would ordinarily produce a flood; six or seven inches of 
rain were bound to produce the greatest flood ever known in the state. 
The West Branch of the Susquehanna was flooded by the afternoon of 
May 30, and the water continued to rise until Saturday, June 1. On 
May 31, the headwaters of the West Branch were running twelve feet 
deeper than ever before. Clearfield had flood waters in the streets by 
five o’clock on the morning of May 31. After inundating Clearfield, the 


3 Russel, 136; Blodget, 147; John Bach McMaster, “The Johnstown Flood,” in 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, §7:211 (1933). 
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flood rushed down the river to Renovo, which was under water by six 
in the evening. Renovo had sent telephone warnings to Lock Haven of 
the onrushing waters. By the time the flood invaded the streets and 
houses in this latter town the people had moved out of the danger zone. 
The flood broke the lumber boom and seventy-five million feet of logs 
started down the river. By three in the afternoon of May 31, the Sus- 
quehanna was three feet higher in its channel than it had been during 
the great flood of 1865. At three on the morning of June 1, the logs 
from Lock Haven began to tumble into the boom at Williamsport. Six 
hours later, unable to stand the strain, the boom gave way; 150,000,- 
000 feet of logs started on their roaring, tumbling, battering trip to the 
Chesapeake.* Before the timber cleared Williamsport, it had destroyed 
all sorts of small structures and stored materials. The river with its 
heavy freight now began to knock the bridges down. Bridges at Mont- 
gomery and Milton were pushed into the raging mass of logs. At Sun- 
bury where the West and North Branches met, the flood from the West 
Branch was so heavy that logs and water backed up into the North 
Branch. Below Sunbury, the Susquehanna receives the waters of Penn’s 
Creek, coming from Center County. This stream had become a torrent 
too. At Coburn, Penn’s Creek had raised ten and a half feet in thirty 
minutes. Coburn and Millheim were isolated as the waters rushed south- 
ward. 

While the swelling waters of the Susquehanna were rushing their 
cargo of logs down toward Harrisburg, the Juniata was vainly trying to 
carry off its drainage from the great storm. The Juniata, rising high in 
the mountains where the rain had been heaviest, was flooding towns and 
villages in its valley by daybreak of May 31. At Lewistown, water rose 
at the rate of two feet an hour; by 8 a. M. a stone bridge had been 
demolished. At noon the county bridge gave way; and a little later the 
Pennsylvania Railroad bridge, which had been weighted with loaded 
box cars. Lewistown, drawing its supplies and trade from the east bank 
of the Juniata and Kishacoquillas Valley, was thus isolated. Rolling east- 
ward the Juniata and its tributaries tore out eleven county bridges in 

4 After the Flood the lumbermen’s associations advertised in the newspapers along the 


Susquehanna for stranded flood logs. “Captors” of logs received fifty cents per log. Cf. 
Harrisburg Telegraph, July 1, 1889, and Harrisburg Daily Patriot, July 2, 1889. 
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Mifflin County and twenty-three in Perry County in addition to the 
cribs of the old Pennsylvania Canal that had weathered all previous 
floods. When the Juniata poured its burden into the Susquehanna at 
Duncannon, Harrisburg, a few miles below, was quickly flooded. Water 
rose two feet higher in the capital than it had in the great Susquehanna 
flood of 1865.5 

The flood waters of the West Branch, Penn’s Creek, and the Juniata 
drained the eastern slopes of the Alleghenies. In the west, the Clarion 
River, Red Bank Creek, and the Conemaugh rise highest in the Alle- 
ghenies and fall the fastest and steepest. A typical mountain stream, the 
Little Conemaugh, and its principal branch, the Stonycreek, wind 
through the mountains for twenty-five miles before they escape the hills 
through the Packsaddle to join the Kiskiminetas to reach the Allegheny. 
At the confluence of the Little Conemaugh and the Stonycreek lies 
Johnstown, which in 1889 comprised a cluster of a dozen boroughs with 
a population of twenty-five thousand. The Conemaugh in 1889 was 
crossed by a dozen bridges in eighteen miles; the Stonycreek by five 
within the present confines of the city. Many of these bridges had been 
built on what should have properly been the river channel; but, to avoid 
additional expense, the river banks in some places had been filled in to 
make shorter bridges. 

Upon these two restricted streams fell the burden of removing the 
water from this gigantic rainfall. With flood stage at Johnstown being 
from eight to ten feet, the town could not hope to escape a wetting. As 
the people in the boroughs began to move things to higher places in their 
stores and homes, many thought of the South Fork Reservoir high in 
the mountains. Uneasy about the rising water, people who had tele- 
phones kept in touch with each other on the progress of the rising water 
in Johnstown. 

While Johnstown prepared for another flood, a small group of 
anxious men stood around the South Fork Dam and speculated on the 
effects of the storm upon the dam. In the center of the group was 
Colonel E. J. Unger, president of the South Fork Fishing and Hunting 
Club, and John G. Parke, Jr., the resident engineer. Both men had 


S$ McMaster, 216-219; Harrisburg Telegraph, June 1, 3, 4, 1889; Harrisburg Daily 
Patriot, June 3, 4, §, 1889. 
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been up since 6:30 and had remained out in the heavy rain to watch the 
rise of the water in the reservoir. While the men were at breakfast the 
water rose four inches on a stake. After breakfast Parke rode to the head 
of the “lake” to see how much water was coming into the dam from 
the tributary streams. He found the upper quarter of the reservoir 
already covered by debris. At the head of the lake he rowed over a 
four-strand barbed-wire fence on his way to examine South Fork Creek. 
Ordinarily this stream was seventy-five feet wide and two feet deep. 
Now it had overflowed its banks and was stripping branches from trees 
on its bank at a height of five feet from the ground. From his tour at the 
head of the reservoir, Parke returned to the clubhouse. 

While the engineer was making his inspection, Colonel Unger set 
some employees, engaged in building a sewer before the storm, to dig- 
ging a ditch at the western end of the breast of the dam. Here he hoped 
to excavate a trough that would act as a second spillway and thus relieve 
the burden of water flowing over the waste weir at the eastern end. 
However, the workmen had poor success in digging into hard shale and 
succeeded in making a ditch only two feet wide and fourteen inches 
deep. When the impounding waters entered this excavation, it was soon 
scooped out to a trough twenty-five feet wide and two feet deep.° 

The waste weir at the eastern end of the embankment was carrying 
its full load of seven feet. When the club had repaired the dam they had 
built a roadway along the top of the dam and a bridge over the overflow 
to a road on the eastern end which led down into South Fork. After they 
had stocked their reservoir with black bass in 1880 they had placed 
heavy screen grids between the bridge supports on the floor of the weir 
to prevent the fish from swimming out of the dam. In the water they 
had placed floating logs, hooked together in V-shape, to keep brush from 
piling against the screens. Thus impeded by a bridge, grids, and drift 
guards, the wasteway was soon filled to capacity. 

Colonel Unger, seeing that the overflow and his auxiliary ditch were 
unequal to the task of draining off the water, ordered one of the men 

6The foregoing account of the condition of the South Fork dam and the following 
statements, unless otherwise noted, are taken from a letter of John G. Parke to the 


Committee on the Cause of the Failure of the South Fork Dam printed in the Transactions 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 24:248-251 (January 15, 1890). 
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to plow furrows along the breast of the dam to prevent water from 
pouring over the outer face. With the water soaking into their shoes, 
the frantic men worked on this dangerous precipice until the water 
began to trickle, then to pour over the entire face of the dam. 

Water began washing over the top of the wall at 11:30 A.M. Parke 
set out immediately to warn the people in South Fork—two and a half 
miles away. His warning was cool and calm and promptly heeded. 
When he returned to Lake Conemaugh, workmen had torn up part of 
the bridge floor in an attempt to remove the drift guards and screens. 
As he crossed the breast of the dam, then under water, he noticed that 
the water had begun to cut the outer face of the dam. Trickling into 
crevices between stones, it had loosened blocks and sent them rolling into 
the valley. After a hurried lunch at the clubhouse, he returned to the 
wall. Now a gap, ten feet by four, had been made on the outer wall. 
Working from the outer wall to the inner the pressure and erosion of 
the water cut a trough ten feet deep across the top of the wall. All the 
men at the dam then knew that it was but a matter of moments until 
the breast would buckle and fall into the cleft worn into the patched 
embankment. 

While this small group of men were futilely trying to relieve the 
pressure on the dam, the people of Johnstown had risen, after a night 
of hard rain, to find their city already invaded by the rising water. At 
five in the morning, a landslide had caved in the stable at Kress’s brew- 
ery. The Cambria Iron Company employees had been sent back home 
after reporting for work at seven in the morning. The rivers at this hour 
were still in their channels but the Point was flooded and people were 
lifting their carpets or moving goods out of their homes by boat and raft. 
A teamster had driven his team into a cellar excavation and had been 
drowned. In the Tribune office the staff was preparing to print the 
weekly edition for the rural subscribers. As the water rose editor Swank 
began an account of incidents as they came to the reporters’ notice. In a 
dramatic account he has left a tense picture of the last few hours of 
Johnstown before the Flood: 


As we write at noon, Johnstown is again under water, and all about us the 
tide is rising. Wagons have for hours been passing along the streets carrying 
people from submerged points to places of safety, and boats, floating as jaun- 
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tily as on the bosom of a river, have traversed the thoroughfare in the lower 
end of town, removing pent-up inmates from homes to which ruin has come 
thrice in many years... . 

From 7 o’clock on the water rose. People who were glad they “didn’t live 
down town” began to wish they didn’t live in town at all. On the water 
crept, and on, up one street and out another, across the imaginary lines be- 
tween the many boroughs, until at last there was “consolidation,” and the 
same wet blanket covered all. Eighteen inches an hour the Stonycreek rose for 
a time, and the Conemaugh about as rapidly.7 

People began to worry about the bridges as they carried goods from 
basement to first floor and from first floor to second. Logs washing 
over the Johnstown Lumber Company’s boom on Stonycreek piled up 
against the Poplar Street bridge. Accumulating pressure at this point, 
the mass of drift forced the bridge off its moorings at eleven. Floating 
down the swollen river, it just managed to glide under the Franklin 
Street bridge and finally lodged against the Cambria City bridge, which 
it pushed from its piers. Along the Conemaugh, the flood waters had 
flooded East Conemaugh west of the Pennsylvania Railroad station 
since early in the morning. 

In the beleaguered town, people who had telephones spent the time 
in reporting on the Flood to each other. The telephone at the Western 
Union station was silenced after one in the afternoon, because Mrs. 
Ogle and her staff had moved to the second floor. They had moved 
the telegraph upstairs and operated until three—an hour before the 
Flood-wall carried the building into the wreckage at the stone bridge. 
At one o’clock the streets of Johnstown were flooded in the central part 
of town. At one-thirty, Henry Wilson Storey, historian of Cambria 
County and ex-burgess of Johnstown, telephoned the Tribune that he 
was standing in water “up to his middle.” About the same time Cyrus 
Elder, solicitor for the Cambria Iron Company, fell into the water when 
his boat capsized in the public park. An employee of Mose’s tailor shop 
went out with a boom “to sweep back the ocean from his doorstep,” but 
with little success. The Tribune staff gave up the plan to finish the 
weekly issue and settled down to being marooned: 


7 Johnstown Weekly Tribune, June 14, 1889. This number was the first issued after the 
Flood. The paper had been partly set up and printed on Friday, May 31, but the rise in 
water prevented finishing and distributing the issue. In the two-weeks interval between 


the Flood and the issue, the Tribune staff continued to add material to the original copy. 
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At 3 o’clock the town sat down with its hands in its pockets to make the 
best of a very dreary situation. All had got out of reach of the flood that 
could, and there was nothing to do but wait; and what impatient waiting it 
was anyone who has ever been penned in by a flood and has watched the 
water rising; and night coming on, can imagine... . 

The flood carried a live cow down from some point above Moxham, and 
she struck against a pier of the dislodged Poplar street bridge. Securing a 
foothold on the pier, she stood there for quite a while, but finally made a 
misstep, fell into the current, and was carried off. 

A dead horse was carried down the Stonycreek during the forenoon. 

At 3:15 the Central Telephone Office called the Tribune up to say it had 
been informed by Agent Decker, of the Pennsylvania Railroad freight station, 
that the South Fork Reservoir was getting worse all the time, and that the 
danger of its breaking was increasing momentarily. It is idle to speculate what 
would be the result if this tremendous body of water—three miles long, a 
mile wide in places, and sixty feet deep at the breast at its normal stage— 
should be thrown into the already submerged Valley of the Conemaugh.® 


At the very time when ““Tom” Swank had written the above specu- 
lation, the South Fork Reservoir gave way. Awash since before noon, 
the great wall could not withstand the pressure that four thousand accu- 
mulated gallons per second was creating. Tearing away at the crack it 
had already made, flushing out the rocks and soil, the largest mass of 
water in the world, confined behind an earthen wall, pushed the center 
of the dam ahead of it and rushed into the valley. The break in the dam 
tore out all the repair work of 1880 and 1881 and part of the original 
wall beneath as well. Ninety thousand cubic yards of earth and stone 
were flushed away. The break was 420 feet wide at the top and 200 at 
the bottom. McMaster, an engineer in early days, has computed just 
what amount of water the released “lake” poured into the already 
flooded Conemaugh. Into this swollen mountain stream tumbled an 
amount of water equal to a stream 500 feet wide, 20 feet deep, and 12 
miles long. Lake Conemaugh more than doubled the water in the 
channel of the river between South Fork and Johnstown. Such a stream, 
flowing over Niagara would take thirty minutes to pass; it took forty- 
five for the reservoir to escape through the huge gap in the wall. This 
stupendous body of water lost some of its energy due to friction and 


8 Johnstown Weekly Tribune, June 14, 1889. The title of the article is “Before the 


Reservoir Came.” 
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obstructions in its course, but the four-hundred-foot drop in traversing 
the twelve miles from South Fork to Johnstown gave it momentum to 
roll locomotives for almost a mile and strength enough to bend a loco- 
motive tender around a tree.’ 

The water from the dam was rolled into a ball by the steep banks of 
the river; it formed into a solid mass which no object could penetrate 
or deter; it swept everything before it. Houses, “transfixed by huge logs 
or whole trees,” stones, railroad equipment, track, and people were 
woven into a roaring mass as the Flood wave rushed along with a dark 
mist over it. When the water reached South Fork village, it hurled itself 
against the north bank of the Conemaugh, and, for a moment, sep- 
arated; one part to the west cleared out South Fork, the other to the 
east rushed up the Conemaugh and nearly engulfed a passenger train 
which had been detained due to track obstructions. But this dissipation 
of the Flood’s strength lasted only a moment. No sooner had the Flood 
wave parted than it united again and began to roar down the valley. 
A mile west of South Fork the Flood came upon the old stone viaduct 
that spanned a narrow neck of land at the deep bend in the Conemaugh. 
This arch had been built for the Portage Tunnel and was regarded as 
a twin monument with the tunnel to the skill of the state engineers. The 
Flood, however, was no respecter of monuments; in an instant it tore 
out this seventy-foot bridge; then coursed the viaduct line across the 
bend of the river. Mineral Point, a village opposite the bend of the river, 
was cleared off to the bare rock. Below the village 2,000 feet of railroad 
track and bed were so completely removed that surveyors later had diffi- 
culty in reéstablishing the lines. At East Conemaugh the Flood scattered 
the railroad shops and rolled engines almost to Johnstown. Here the 
Flood wave engulfed the Day Express stalled since morning due to 
washouts east in the valley. Uneasy passengers were finally given a 


9 “Report of the Special Committee of the American Society of Civil Engineers on the 
‘Cause of the Failure of the South Fork Dam,’” Engineering Record, 24:216 (September 
5, 1891); American Society of Civil Engineers, Transactions, 24:454; McMaster, 231- 
232, 237. After the water had passed through the broken wall, a gravel bar, 1,500 feet 
long, 160 feet wide, and from § to 12 feet high, was deposited in the bed of the South 
Fork Branch, according to an article on “The South Fork Dam,” in Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, Proceedings, §:89-99 (June 18, 1889). 
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warning to run to the hills. As they fled over the uneven ground, box 
cars and houses descended on their abandoned train.*® 

The Flood struck East Conemaugh at twelve minutes before four in 
the afternoon. 

Telegraphic conversations between the operators at South Fork and 
East Conemaugh had been maintained since morning. The operator at 
South Fork advised that warning be given to the people of the lower 
valley to be ready to fly to the hills on a moment’s notice. Accordingly 
word had spread through Franklin and East Conemaugh that the 
Reservoir was in great danger of breaking. At East Conemaugh a work 
train, under engineer John Hess, had been stationed since earlier in the 
day. Before the Flood was visible to the people around the shops, its 
roar was heard. Hess tied the whistle on his engine down and fled to 
higher ground. Many people in the two boroughs as well as people 
farther west in the valley heard the prolonged shriek of the whistle and 
ran for their lives.'‘ The Flood wall demolished Franklin, Woodvale, 
and Conemaugh without a break in momentum. Only the ruined wall 
of the Woolen Works remained erect in Woodvale—every house in this 
village of twelve hundred was destroyed. At four o’clock the Flood 
entered Johnstown, already flooded and apprehensive, a town that knew 
what had happened as soon as it heard the roar of the Flood. 

Descriptions of what happened in the town at best can be only partial 
truths, because the survivors after fifty years have forgotten the horror 
of the moment. Secondary writers, on the other hand, lack the intense 
emotion of the actual experience and fall back upon the best accumula- 
tion of vivid words that they can find. From the great numbers of ac- 
counts and oral recitals of survivors, none stands out more clearly than 
that of the Reverend Mr. H. L. Chapman, pastor of the Franklin Street 
Methodist Church in 1889. Writing better than he realized, he captured 
the fantastic horror in those few moments when the torrent entered 
Johnstown: 

On the fatal day while it was yet early, breakfast being over, I sat down in 
my study to prepare a sermon for Sunday night. The text I had selected was, 


10 Johnstown Weekly Tribune, June 14, 1889. 


1l Johnstown Weekly Tribune, June 14, 1889. 
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“Man dieth and wasteth away, yea, man giveth up the ghost and where is 
bef”... 


About four o’clock I saw through the window that the water was again 
rising. As it had for sometime been subsiding, and no natural cause could 
account for a sudden rise, I was greatly alarmed. I said nothing to the family, 
not wishing to alarm my wife and Mrs. Brinker, but I said as quietly as 
possible to Mr. Parker, “Let us go to the front door and see how it looks 
now.” I put down my little granddaughter, Nellie, who had been sitting on 
my knee, and went. On opening the front door, almost immediately we saw 
the water rise a foot or more. I said to Mr. Parker, “We must take up the 
carpets.” He seized the parlor carpet and pulled at it, but it was too tightly 
nailed and he could not get it started. The next moment a freight car came 
rolling down the pavements in front of the house, on which a man was 
standing, who, as it passed a tree standing in the corner of the small yard, 
grasped hold of its branches, and swung himself onto the porch roof, from 
which he entered a second floor window. 


As soon as I saw the box car coming I cried out, “The reservoir has broken, 
run to the attic!” All ran immediately up the front stairway except myself. 
A gas fire was still burning in the study, and fearing it might set fire to the 
house, I ran in and turned it off. . .. As I turned to go to the hall stairs, I 
saw a huge wave come rolling in by the front door, sufficient to overwhelm 
me; but I ran before it to the kitchen, where I had just time to reach the 
back stairway, and run for my life to the attic. A minute more and I would 
have been caught and borne up against the ceiling, where drowning would 
have been certain. When I reached the attic, I found the family in a fright- 
ened group, standing together in the middle of the floor, where we were 
quickly joined by two young men, who had leaped into the open window 
from the roof of a restaurant, belonging to Mr. Carpenter. This being a 
wooden building, beside the parsonage; the two boys had got upon the roof, 
saw their chance to escape as it whirled around and came close to our third 
story window. The railroad agent had also come up into the attic. Looking 
from the windows the terrible crash could be seen, as the frame house rushed 
against the more substantial brick structures along Main Street." 


Such an experience had countless repetitions that day. Families al- 
ready marooned in their houses knew first of the Flood wave when it 
burst open the doors or came in through the windows. People gathered 
in supposed safety on the upper floors of houses and hotels were plunged 
into the timbered mass. Some took to the roofs of their homes only to 
have the houses crumble and the roofs float away. Swank, from his 
vantage point on Franklin Street, saw the Flood as it hit the central 


12 Henry L. Chapman, Memoirs of an Itinerant; an Autobiography (1907), 274-277. 
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part of town; saw buildings “melt like sugar in a fire.” Regarding the 
Flood wave as some evil vital force he later wrote: 


It came like a thief, and was upon us before we were aware. Already when 
it reached us it had numbered the victims by the hundreds. Mineral Point 
and East Conemaugh were gone, a passenger train was engulfed. Woodvale 
was swept away. Conemaugh Borough was shaved off as if by the sharp sur- 
face of an avalanche; in a moment Johnstown was tumbling all over itself; 
houses at one end nodded to houses at the other end and went like a swift, 
deceitful friend to meet, embrace, and crush them. Then on sped the wreck 
in a whirl, the angry water baffled for a moment, running up the hill with 
the town and the helpless multitude on its back, the flood shaking with rage, 
and dropping here and there a portion of its burden—crushing, grinding, 
pulverizing all. Then back with great frame buildings, floating along like 
ocean steamers, upper decks crowded, hands clinging to every support that 
could be reached, and so on down to the great stone bridge, where the houses, 
piled mountain high, took fire, and burned with all the fury of the hell you 
read about—cremation alive in your own home, perhaps a mile from its 
foundation; dear ones slowly consumed before your eyes, and the same fate 
your own a moment Jater."3 


In an editorial entitled ““The Cause,” Swank reviewed the causes of 
the flood and laid the blame upon the South Fork Dam and the men 
who owned it: 


We had got through with our share of the ordinary flood, had suffered all 
that we could from the narrowing of our streams and from the great stone 
railroad bridge obstructing the free flow of the Conemaugh at the lower end 
of town; the waters had begun to recede, and all were in hopes of seeing the 
ground about their homes or other places of refuge again by sundown, when, 
without an instant of warning, the Reservoir was upon us. There was no 
escape. A rat caught in a trap and placed in a bucket of water would not be 
more helpless than we were. Pompeii, when the great volcano started had a 
chance to run. But here was Johnstown, with its thirty thousand souls, at the 
mercy of an element fiercer, swifter, more relentless, more destructive than 
fire, escaped through a work that should never have been built and all the 
penalty on the heads of the innocent! 

Thus we find that from three unnatural causes we have suffered. First, and 
seriously enough, though only slight in comparison, from the narrowing of 
the streams; second from the building of the big stone bridge, with its pon- 
derous arches taking up room that should have been free for the rush of 
water; and third from the Reservoir which dealt the final blow. . . ."4 


13 Johnstown Weekly Tribune, June 14, 1889. The above description is from Swank’s 
feature article entitled “Our Calamity.” 
14 Johnstown Weekly Tribune, June 14, 1889. 
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From other sources Swank learned how the Flood had coursed 
through the doomed town. The great mass of Flood wreckage forming 
the “wall” had followed the channel of the Conemaugh until it struck 
the northern end of Yoder hill at the western end of the stone bridge. 
Here all the wreckage was dropped as the water sought to flow through 
the arches of the bridge. Additional water, the succeeding waves of the 
Flood, followed the north-south streets of the town from the Cone- 
maugh to the Stonycreek. Jackson, Clinton, Franklin, Main, and Wal- 
nut streets received the burden of these currents. All the water and 
wreckage flowed to the jam of drift at the bridge. Unable to escape, the 
Flood backed up Stonycreek for more than a mile, destroying houses on 
its voyage up the stream and more as it descended. So strong was this 
movement that a giant maelstrom was formed in Kernville where 
houses and people spun around as the two rivers fought for control of 
the level land. In a short time the continued Flood from the Conemaugh 
washed a seven-hundred-foot break at the eastern end of the stone 
bridge. The water, which had been high enough to float houses, sub- 
sided until some houses came to rest on solid ground again. The Flood 
rushed through Cambria City and Minersville with doubled fury. The 
Ten Acre bridge at the western end of Cambria City was swept away 
even though it had been weighted with seven carloads of ingots. The 
current tore out the sidings along the river’s edge and bent steel rails 
almost double. Finally out of the congested part of the valley, the Flood 
rushed toward the Packsaddle. “As if repenting the last blow struck, the 
cruel current, weakened and spread and all was over.”*$ 

When night settled over the ruined valley, the survivors began to 
realize their situation and to feel for many long hours the horror of 
what they had experienced. Huddled in wet clothing, in the dark, ma- 
rooned people spent a terrifying night. To the east St. John Gualbert’s 
Church burned; and for all they knew, its terror might spread to the 
whole town. At the railroad bridge a huge fire roared all night while 
the shrieks of people trapped in the drift sent shocks of fright through 
the hearts of the helpless survivors on the hills around. Children were 
born amid the chaos, people died that night; some who lived turned 
white haired as they waited the coming dawn. 


15 Johnstown Weekly Tribune, June 14, 19, 20, 1889. 
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On the day of the Flood, the Pennsylvania Railroad had called its 
work-trains for service in the mountains. Track had to be cleared of 
slides; fill had to be dumped in washouts before service could be re- 
sumed, Eastbound passenger service had been caught between these 
breaks in the lines. A passenger train at South Fork and the day express 
at East Conemaugh had been halted until the track could be repaired. 
By the time of the Flood, there were work-train crews at Buttermilk 
Falls, East Conemaugh, the stone bridge, and Sang Hollow. As the 
Flood roared down the valley these workmen and the telegraphers ren- 
dered what aid they could and rescued many a hopeless victim."® 

Superintendent Robert Pitcairn, being informed of the serious nature 
of the damages, started for Johnstown to supervise the repairs. When 
he arrived at Sang Hollow, four miles west of Johnstown, the telegraph 
operator informed him that the telegraph lines to the east were broken. 
As he boarded his train to continue his trip eastward, his party noticed 
fresh drift in the river. Presently a messenger from the work train at 
the stone bridge arrived and said that Johnstown was annihilated. This 
news was partially verified when people began to float past the tower. 
Upon his own responsibility, he telegraphed the news to Pittsburgh and 
urged that a mass meeting be called to organize relief for the valley.'” 

This telegram reached Pittsburgh on Friday evening at seven. Mayor 
William McCallin was ill; the call for the meeting was issued for one 
o’clock on Saturday at old City Hall. In the meantime, Pitcairn had 
returned to Pittsburgh to meet the city officials. Newspapers, telegraph, 
telephone, firemen, police, and rumor spread the news throughout the 
twin cities, Pittsburgh and Allegheny. 

When the news arrived in Pittsburgh, the newspapers hurriedly pre- 
pared their reporters for the trip to the stricken area. The Pittsburgh 
Commercial Gazette chartered a special train which got as far as Boli- 
var. From here the reporters went overland to New Florence. One man 

16 Johnstown Weekly Tribune, June 14, 1889; letter of Assistant Superintendent N. 
Trump to J. T. Richards, Pittsburgh, August, 1894, and Joseph T. Richards, “Rebuilding 
the Pennsylvania Railroad,” an address before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, June 


2, 1894, at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Howard W. Schotter, The Growth 
and Development of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 22 ff. (Philadelphia, 1927). 


17 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, extra edition, June 1, 1889. 
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on horseback raced ahead to secure the telegraph line. At four in the 
morning, June 1, the first reports from the Flood area began to arrive 
in Pittsburgh. In a few hours, representatives of all the important Pitts- 
burgh papers had reached the outer edges of the stricken area. They 
did not get to Johnstown, however, until Sunday, June 2."® 

Pittsburgh was highly excited by the time the mass meeting was called 
to order. The mayor and council had already conferred. The chamber 
of commerce had met but had deferred independent action to unite with 
the mayor for relief. When the meeting began, the old city hall was 
crowded to overflowing. Mayor McCallin was appointed chairman. The 
group adopted the name of “Citizens Relief Committee of Pittsburgh.” 
Pitcairn told the attentive crowd what he had seen. Quickly five com- 
mittees were appointed in addition to the chairman and secretary. One 
committee was to raise money; another to receive and ship clothing; 
a third to arrange for river and rail transportation for supplies; a fourth 
to house and care for victims; and a fifth to go to Johnstown with the 
first load of supplies on Saturday afternoon. Then a committee of under- 
takers was added, and soon several other groups were organized to 
manage additional work. Most of these committees departed to begin 
their duties. 

Then there was a call for contributions and the storm of checks and bank 
notes began. Fives, tens, fifties, and thousands flooded the chairman’s table. 
Treasurer [William R.] Thompson’s hands were filled and Mayor McCallin 
held out both of his. In a minute more, H. 1. Gourly was called to his assist- 


ance. Three men stood there for half an hour, and the crowd kept both hands 
busy. It was almost impossible to keep track of the contributions. 

“Whose $25 is this?” cries Mr. Thompson. And a moment later—“Some- 
body laid this one hundred dollar bill here—who was it?” 

Business men and their employees, distillers and doctors of divinity, saloon 
keepers and prohibitionists, vied with each other. Differences of creed and 
condition disappeared in the generous rivalry of charity. There was no speech 
making, no oratory but the golden eloquence of cash. 

Big and little contributions got applause, so long as they were in proportion 
to the means of the giver. For almost an hour, at the rate of a thousand 
dollars a minute, the storm of money poured down upon the table, until 
$48,116.70 had been received.'9 


18 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, June 2, 1889. 
19 Pittsburgh Times, June 3, 1889. 
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While this flood of money was pouring into the officers’ hands, the 
telegraph lines were pouring another flood of cash and draw-orders into 
Pittsburgh. With communication to the east broken, with Johnstown 
flooded out, with Harrisburg and Philadelphia besieged with pleas to aid 
Williamsport and the Susquehanna towns, Pittsburgh became the great 
depositary of the country’s first generous response as well as the nearest 
relief station for the ruined towns. Before the first meeting at the city 
hall ended, the finance committee requested that food and money be 
deposited with the churches on Sunday. With $50,000 raised on Satur- 
day afternoon, seventy-six churches contributed over $6,000 on Sunday, 
June 2. Forty-four of these raised from $100 to $2,000 for relief. The 
newspapers had opened contribution lists on June 1. By Monday morn- 
ing, June 3, the Pittsburgh committee had $100,000 in hand; by 
Tuesday, $200,000; by Thursday, $270,000; by Monday, June 10, 
$400,000; and so on until $831,295.62 had been raised or received 
in Pittsburgh.*° 

While the first relief meeting was in session at city hall, William R. 
Scott and his committee departed for the Union Station to take charge 
of the first relief train for Johnstown. Doctors, police, firemen, and 
volunteers crowded on this first train to carry food and materials. The 
tracks were so congested with stalled traffic that the relief train did not 
arrive at Sang Hollow until ten, Saturday night. Here they found a 
washout for more than 400 feet. A Pennsylvania work train was al- 
ready on the scene and busily engaged in rebuilding the track. The vol- 
unteers, including members of the Americus Club, packed the food and 
provisions over the hill, around the washout, until two carloads had been 
transferred. On the east side of the break, the men improvised a flatcar 
by using two handcars for wheel carriages and planks for a floor. This 
car was then pushed along the track until the goods could again be 
transferred to the work train and taken to the stone bridge. By two 


20 J. B. Kremer, Report of the Secretary of the Flood Relief Commission, Appointed 
to Distribute the Funds Contributed for the Relief of Sufferers in Pennsylvania, by the 
Flood of May 31st and June rst, 1889, p. 14 (Harrisburg, 1890); Pittsburgh Press, 
June 3, 1889; Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, June, 1889; William McCreery, chairman, 
Johnstown Flood; Report of the Citizens’? Relief Committee of Pittsburgh, 5 (Pittsburgh, 
1890). 
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o'clock Sunday morning, two carloads of food had been deposited at the 
western end of the bridge and the weary workers anxiously awaited 
daybreak to begin their labor of mercy. While the volunteers were 
transporting the food around the broken track, the railroad men made 
a trestle and track. At eight, Sunday morning, the repairs were finished 
and Pittsburgh had a direct railroad line to the stone bridge. 

When daybreak came, the men at the bridge stood aghast at the 
sight before them: 

The scene there beheld was horrible beyond description. Across the north 
end of the bridge, where the railroad embankment had been, swept a foul 
and loathsome torrent 800 feet wide. Along the east side of the bridge was 
the jagged mass of debris, rising twenty feet above the track, crackling and 
smoking and filling the air with the unmistakable odor of burnt flesh. Beyond 
this, where Johnstown had once been, was a lake, a great stretch of sandy 
plain and here and there clusters of partly wrecked houses. About and between 
these houses was piled, often fifty feet high, every form of wreckage the flood 


produced, lashed together by hundreds of inches of wire and packed by the 
water into one inextricable mass,?* 


The Pittsburgh relief corps fell rapidly to work. The carloads of food 
were distributed. The rest of the provisions were placed in a depot at 
Morrellville. During the day a rope cable was strung over the chasm 
at the east end of the bridge. Western Union connections were made; 
reporters arrived and began to send their vivid descriptions of the dis- 
aster to the country. The police guarded the food depot; firemen did 
what they could to put out the fire at the bridge. Pittsburgh sent out 
four more relief trains on Sunday: a trainload of coffins; one of lumber; 
one with tents and boats; and one with doctors, police, firemen, and 
1,500 pounds of dynamite. The Allegheny County Electric Company 
dispatched a dynamo and eight arc lights, with a crew to operate the 
equipment. Fifty-five undertakers volunteered. A B. & O. train carried 
500 workmen. Supplies poured into Pittsburgh at such a rate that they 
could not be sent to Johnstown for days. Cars labeled “Johnstown” 
were in almost every eastbound freight train. Before a week had 
passed, a carload of potatoes arrived from Walla Walla, Washington. 
Salt Lake City sent a carload of provisions; Chicago, a trainload of 


21 McMaster, 328-330. 
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furniture; Saginaw, six carloads of lumber; Minneapolis, sixteen car- 
loads of flour; Cincinnati, 20,000 pounds of ham; and Wheeling, a 
carload of nails. Apace with such far-flung charity, Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County continued their beneficence. Arbuckle’s gave 300,000 
pounds of coffee; Chartiers Creamery, a carload of milk; small mer- 
chants put up boxes for Johnstown; housewives packed baskets of food 
tucked in by clean white napkins. Beginning on Monday, June 3, the 
relief committee drew plans to send workmen into the valley to remove 
the debris. Realizing that the wreckage contained hundreds of corpses 
of people and animals which would soon constitute health hazards, the 
Pittsburgh men made arrangements with Booth and Flinn to take 
charge of the removal of debris. W. R. Jones had telegraphed for 2,000 
men and 1,000 feet of pontoon bridge on Sunday. With 500 men in 
the town on Sunday, the lists were daily augmented. Booth and Flinn 
took 900 to the valley on Monday; Long and Company and the Char- 
tiers Too] Works sent their workmen. Later 200 raftsmen came from 
Clearfield, and on June 10, 200 axmen arrived from Michigan. By 
June 8 there were 3,000 men at work in the valley.** 

The full week, beginning June 3, was devoted to all sorts of relief 
activity by all sorts of groups in Pittsburgh. Earliest of the fraternal 
orders to aid was the Americus Club, which held a meeting on Saturday 
morning, June 1, and sent a delegation to Johnstown on the first relief 
train. The Grand Army of the Republic also met on Saturday. The 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics met in a federal court 
room on Saturday, and ordered a committee to leave for Johnstown on 
Sunday. By June 8, six different fraternal orders had their own sep- 
arate relief depots in Johnstown.73 

Non-fraternal organizations were as generous and prompt as the 
secret orders. On Saturday the various commercial exchanges started 
subscriptions. The Oil Exchange raised $600; the city employees, $117 
in a half hour. On June 4 the Pittsburgh Society of Spiritualists raised 


22 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, June, 1889; Pittsburgh Press, June 10, 1889. Com- 
pany B of the state militia was sent to Johnstown by the Chamber of Commerce, but 
General Hastings sent the men back to Pittsburgh because they had come without his 


orders. 


23 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, June 8, 1889. 
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over $100 with program readings, recitations, and music. The maligned 
South Fork Club raised $3,000 and contributed 1,500 blankets. The 
lawyers raised a fund to buy books for the Johnstown lawyers. The 
state medical association adjourned its meetings because the members 
wanted to go to Johnstown. Children in thirty-nine schools raised 
$2,773-15 during the week of June 3. The Western Penitentiary baked 
1,000 loaves of bread a day for the flood sufferers.*4 The Chinese citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh, learning that some of their countrymen had been 
drowned, contributed $124 to the fund. 

While the men of Pittsburgh were directing the financial assistance 
and the clearance of debris, the women of Allegheny County organized 
a Ladies Relief Committee. Meeting with Chairman McCreery on 
June 4, the women planned to care for refugees who might be sent 
from Johnstown. Using the Second Presbyterian Church as headquar- 
ters, they soon had a kitchen and dining room ready. A station commit- 
tee received the bedraggled sufferers as they alighted from the train. 
Escorted to the church they were given clean clothing and a warm 
meal. Later they were taken to homes and hospitals that had already 
been canvassed for bed space. A hospital was set up in the old building 
of the Western University of Pennsylvania on the North Side. Later, 
headquarters were established in the buildings of the Pittsburgh Female 
College on Eighth Street below Penn. While this part of the work went 
forward, all sorts of ladies’ sewing circles made clothing, repaired gar- 
ments, and packed them for Johnstown. The Children’s Aid Society of 
Western Pennsylvania was active also. Sending its president, Mrs. H. C. 
Campbell, to Johnstown on June 2, this organization took charge of 
the registration of orphans and widows and arranged for the removal 
of orphans from Johnstown. In fifty days, the women cared for 2,000 
persons, and distributed 114,968 garments. Over 600 applications were 
received for the adoption of Flood orphans.?5 

Pittsburgh had preémpted the field in the relief of Johnstown, but it 
felt that Governor Beaver, in Harrisburg, who had received a greater 
sum than Pittsburgh, should take over the restoration of the ruined area. 


24 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, June 13, 1889. 
25 McCreery, 17-20; Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, June 4-24, 1889. 
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After a discussion in Johnstown on June 9, Beaver promised to take 
the burden of clearing the debris from the devastated valley from the 
shoulders of the Pittsburgh committee.*° On June 12, Director Scott 
surrendered his task to General Hastings. The Pittsburgh workmen 
were paid off anad returned home. In the twelve days during which 
Pittsburgh had managed the relief of the city, 1,192 bodies had been 
recovered, and streets and alleys had been cleared. The Pittsburgh relief 
committee on July 26 turned $400,000 over to the new state commis- 
sion, and on September 21, another $160,000 was remitted. Pittsburgh 
had handled over $800,000 of the relief money, of which Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny had given $250,770 in cash alone. Treasurer Thomp- 
son, when the books were closed, wrote, although he did not realize it, 
the best summary of Pittsburgh’s relief in Johnstown: 

The self denial and unrecorded toil of numbers of men and women over 
the land, refute the pessimistic assumption that generosity and personal sacri- 
fice are not realizable ideals. Crises quicken the heroism latent in human 
hearts, and some compensation for the Johnstown disaster will be derived 


from the exercise of those great and benevolent impulses which never fail to 
spring flower-like from such calamities.*7 


26 At the conference a bitter political feud almost broke out. The anti-Quay forces of 
Magee and Flinn, using the Pittsburgh Times, had urged a special session of the legisla- 
ture and a special appropriation for relief. Governor Beaver, unwilling to do this, agreed 
to take over the work himself, secure loans, and have the legislature repay the loans in 


regular session. Beaver’s plan was put into practice. The Pittsburgh men rallied to the 


support of the governor. 
27 McCreery, 25-26. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN PATTERSON, 1812-1813 


O’ THE DATE and the place of birth of John Patterson no record is 
obtainable. ‘The Veterans Administration of the War Department, 
however, does have a certificate stating that on June 20, 1808, at Mil- 
ton, Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, he married Levina (or 
Lavina) Allerton. Old War Minor Certificate 880 furnishes the addi- 
tional information that John Patterson enlisted at Erie, Pennsylvania, in 
1812 as a private in Captain Foulk’s company in the Twenty-Second 
Regiment of the United States Infantry, and that while still in service he 
died at Lewiston, New York, in 1813. 

He was survived by his widow and two little children; namely, Mary 
S., who was born on August 5, 1809, and David, who was born on 
June 3, 1811, and was probably named for the David Allerton spoken 
of hereafter. For the benefit of these minor children a pension of five 
years’ half pay in lieu of bounty land was allowed, commencing on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1815. In 1853 Mrs. Patterson was living in St. Joseph 
County, Michigan, and was then sixty-one years of age." This scant in- 
formation leaves us almost wholly uninformed about John Patterson 
himself. 

Since he addressed his letters to his wife, usually in care of her rela- 
tives near Meadville in Crawford County, in the northwest corner of 
Pennsylvania, he must have lived in those regions that had most to fear 
from incursions of the British and their more dreaded Indian confeder- 
ates. During his enlistment he was never stationed more than 150 miles 
from home, according to the last of the letters quoted below. 


1 Walter S. Allerton, A History of the Allerton Family in the United States, 1585 to 
1885, and a Genealogy of the Descendants of Isaac Allerton, revised and enlarged by 
Horace True Currier, 46-47 (Chicago, 1900). Here it is stated that “Lavinia” Allerton 
was born about 1793, and was said to have been married twice, “first to a Mr. Patterson, 
and second to a Mr. Nash.” Amos Allerton, her father, was born in New Jersey in 1760, 
and was a farmer, tanner, and shoemaker. Early in life he married Chloe Stiles, and they 
had several children. He is said never to have resided long in one community. He died at 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin, on September 15, 1846. 
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For five years all of the Lake Erie region and the thirty-five miles of 
frontier along the Niagara River from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario was 
a theater of many stirring scenes. This territory was only sparsely settled. 
Even Buffalo, established in 1801 by the Holland Land Company and 
called New Amsterdam, had only about two hundred houses and a mili- 
tary post. Black Rock, Manchester, Fort Niagara, Lewiston, Newark— 
these names that we see frequently in the accounts of the war repre- 
sented only scattered hamlets joined by poor roads and solitary farms. 

On August 13, 1812, three days before the date of John Patterson’s 
first letter, General Stephen Van Rensselaer arrived at Fort Niagara, the 
acknowledged strategic center of conflict, and assumed command of the 
First Division of the Army. The next day he established his headquarters 
at Lewiston, a near-by village, and sent detachments of militia to all 
posts along the line of the river. But to guard the whole frontier from 
threatened invasion there were scarcely a thousand men. There was not 
a single piece of ordnance heavier than a six-pounder, and for such light 
field pieces as the army had there were no artillerymen.* There were not 
ten rounds of ammunition for each soldier. The men had insufficient food 
and clothing. They clamored for pay and vilified the American govern- 
ment for the rejection of certain British proposals for an armistice. ‘They 
had scant medical supplies and no tents. Dissatisfaction and actual in- 
subordination prevailed. Hull’s failure in July to take Malden, near De- 
troit, the report that hordes of Indians were arming on the upper lakes 
under General Brock, and the certainty of the fall of Detroit produced 
added alarm and distrust of their own chances of success.3 

Among the reénforcements being hastened to the Niagara front by 
stages through wilderness roads was John Patterson. Here follows his 
first letter :* 


To Misis Levina Patterson august 16 1812 
Dear and loving companion—i take this oppertunity to let you know that i 
am well at present and i hope that these few lines may find you and all in- 


2 Benson J. Lossing, Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, pp. 366n, 381 (New 
York, 1868); Albert B. Hart, ed., The American Nation, 13:95. 

3 Captain Robert B. McAfee, in his History of the Late War in the Western Country, 
ch. 2 (1816), gives a full account of the movements of General Hull and of their effects. 

4 For convenience in reading, this and other letters quoted below are broken by dashes, 
the originals being largely unpunctuated. 
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quireing friends in the same state of helth—i inform you that i do live as well 
and as easey as i could wish—we purrade twice a day—about 130 men in fort 
phyatt in pittsburg—i have got two pare of overhols two ruffles shurts a pare 
of shoes a summer coat and a morning dres—we dress twice a day for com- 
mon—lean clothes twice a weak a pare of sockes and in a few dayes we shall 
draw some more clothes—then in the fall we shall draw a coat a wai[s]tcoat 
a pare of shoes two pare of long storkins two pare of over halls of woolen and 
a hat a stock and a pare of gaters—i have a blanket and i have receiveed 3:25c 
in cash and in about 6 weakes i shall have 16 dollers comeing to me—then i 
shall be able to cend some home—there is as much appearance of peace as war 
at pressent—reading and writeing is my cheapest imployment—on sunday we 
go to meating to any denomination as we think proper—i was at meating and 
the love of god come upon me so that I could not contain power—i do not 
find so much oppesision as i did expect—i have a help mate—and there is 
about 20 do go to methodist meating—i hope that you will pray for me—and 
i hope that the friends’ will not dispise you or me because i am a souldier—and 
i want you to keep out of debt so that when i do return i can have some money 
to help ourselves—i shall send you some money when ever i have a chance and 
have it) direct your letter this) alagany county state of pensylvana pittsburg 
office august 19 





John Patterson 
send a letter as quick as you can 


The second letter, written on September 12 and received eight days 
later, is not so long as the first. It follows: 


To Levina Patterson 

Dear and loveing companion—i take this oppertunity to inform you that i 
am well at present and i hope that these few lines may find you i[n] the same 
state of helth—and i shall come and see you as soon as i can—you did blame 
me becose i did not come with cook but i had no money and thea would let so 
many on furlow at once so far—cook’s wife was not in a ———[? ] condition 
was the reson of his comeing—so dont blame me for not comeing or think i 
dont care for you for i do think as much of you as ever i did and do expect to 
[do] as well as i can for you and myself—so remain in the cause of god and 
bee contented—and i hope that we shall injoy each other again in love—bee 
not cast down—live cheerfuli—you can preserve us both from harme—this 
from your loveing companion—do not send me a letter till i do send another— 
there is part to you in the letter your father got to you 

John Patterson September. 12. 1812 


On the very day before Hull’s disconcerting surrender of Detroit, 
General Henry Dearborn, commander of the northern division of the 
United States Army, wrote to Secretary of War Eustis that if troops were 
at once pushed on from the southward, he expected to be able to take 


5 Probably he referred to his Quaker neighbors, members of the Society of Friends. 
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Montreal and Upper Canada before winter set in. “If the Governor of 
Pennsylvania turns out two thousand good militia from the northwest- 
erly frontier of his state, as I have requested him to do... I am per- 
suaded we may act with effect on the several points in the month of Oc- 
tober at the farthest.””® 

But in New York and New England there was decided resistance to 
the war.” On August 31 General Van Rensselaer wrote from the line 
to Governor Tompkins of New York: “Alarm pervades the country, 
and distrust among the troops. They are incessantly pressing for fur- 
loughs under every possible pretence. Many are without shoes; all are 
clamorous for pay; many are sick. . . . While we are thus growing 
weaker, our enemy is growing stronger. .. . They are fortifying almost 
every prominent point from Fort Erie to Fort George. At present we 
rest upon the armistice, but should hostilities be recommenced, I must 
immediately change my position. I have no reinforcements of men, no 
ordnance or munitions of war.” 

To this letter General Dearborn himself replied from Plattsburg on 
September 2, in terms no less grave, advising Van Rensselaer “to be pre- 
pared to make good a secure retreat as a last resort.” Van Rensselaer had 
only 1,600 militia at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, or under march- 
ing orders there. Dearborn had 5,000 troops, more than half of them 
regulars. Six thousand, including three regular regiments from the south- 
ward, were destined for Niagara. With these came John Patterson. 

How slowly the troops moved! While the reaction from the loss of 
Detroit was still strong, orders came for the deflection of ordnance and 
supplies to Buffalo for creating fleets on Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
And still the War Department hoped that the forces would be able to 
act, though late—too late, Dearborn feared. “A strange fatality seems 
to have pervaded the whole arrangement,” he wrote on September 26. 
“At all events we must calculate on possessing Upper Canada before 
winter.” 

John Patterson, on the way to the front, wrote again, this time with- 
out address for a reply: 


6 Lossing, 384 ff. Note especially the quotations from War Department manuscripts. 


7 Chronicles of America, 17:7-8; Lossing, 384. 
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Levina Patterson 


I inform you that i am well at preasant and i hope that these few lines will 
find you in the same state of helth—and i inform you that we arived at carlile 
the 28 of September—and we do expect to march to niagary falls the 3 of 
October and i shall try to git a furlow and come home this winter—and i pray 
you bee of good chear and pray god to bee your guid[e]—i bee well—i am 
respected among souldiers and officers—we are a going [to] Join gineral dear 
burn and he has 60 thousand now—and you need not send me a letter till i 
do send you another—i have got my second bounty and i send you 3 dollers— 
and i want some [?] to by a bible a hymn book and some for my Jurney—i 
have 10 dollers to come yet and then i shall try to send you some more as soon 
as i git it—and i hope that you are a doing well and comfort yourself as well 
as you can in the fear of god—and may the hand of god bring us both together 
in love and in the fear of him that presearves both soul and body—and i have 
cloths as many as i do know what to do with from top too to. So i commend you 
to god and all the followers to christ—and bare the cross—go on—by the grace 
of god ile meat you on the banks of everlasting deliverance—so no more at 
present but my Love to you and all inquireing friends 

John Patterson 


october. 3. 1812 


The entrance into Canada was further delayed when Major General 
Van Rensselaer of the United States Militia and Brigadier General 
Alexander Smyth of the United States Army disagreed as to the place 
of crossing.* A series of disappointments followed. Van Rensselaer fixed 
the night of October 10 and marched a detachment to the river, only to 
be prevented by a severe storm and a blunder about the boats. Again, 
three days later one body embarked and engaged fatally without being 
joined by others whom they expected to arrive. More unfortunate even 
than Hull, Van Rensselaer resigned and Smyth took the entire com- 
mand.? Smyth sent an immediate call for reénforcements from New 
York and repeated the call on November 17. Two days later Dearborn 
joined his forces with those of General Bloomfield at Plattsburg and 
marched twenty miles to the Canadian line, where the militia refused to 
go farther. Early on November 28 twelve hundred men, ready with 

8 Lossing, 389-392; Edward Channing, A History of the United States, 14:475 (New 
York, 1926); Chronicles of America, 17:6. According to the last-named account, “The 
perilous fallacy persisted that the States should retain control of their several militia forces 


in time of war and deny final authority to the Federal Government.” 
9 Lossing, 410. 
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artillery to cross at Black Rock, waited in vain for eighteen hundred 
more until late in the afternoon. Such confusion, inefficiency, and dis- 
order became grotesque. General Dearborn, old and discouraged, wrote 
to President Madison asking permission to retire to private life. 

Meanwhile the British in Newark across from Fort Niagara had 
grown impatient of delay, and early on the morning of November 21 
from behind the breastwork their mortars and battery cannon began a 
fierce bombardment across the river. This lasted all day. The American 
garrison was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel George McFeely of 
the Twenty-Second Regiment of Infantry—John Patterson’s own. Dur- 
ing the day a twelve-pounder in Fort Niagara burst and caused the loss 
of two men. Two others were killed by the enemy, and three more 
were wounded. 

Of this first experience in fighting John Patterson wrote in his next 


letter: 


To Mrs, Levina Patterson 

I inform you that i am well at present and i hope that these few lines may 
find you in the same state of helth—October 5 we left carlile for niagary—we 
came through northumberland milton pensborough williamsport block house 
painted post big tree so to flint hill with in 3 miles of buffalow—arrived the 
1 of novm and stayd there g days—on the 10 started again to black [? ] rock 
fort stashen [?] and stayd 1 day and arived on the 15 in fort niagary—the 
night of the 17 there [were] two men disarted from fort george to us. Nov. 
21 about sun rise the british fired over at us and we returned fire—so fought 
till sun down a forth full'® streem of canonballs—we had 2 cild and 2 wound- 
ed—a canon busted and cild 2 and we saw 6 carryed away at one shot on the 
other cide—the seign loket awful'' but i was with out fear—i hear that georg 
casada and jacob allerton™ is at buffalow with in 30 miles of me—I am in 
hopes i shall come to see you about new year—at flint hill we received ower 
winter dres two stockens two over hols a coat turnd up with green cuffs and 
cholour and 31 butons and one shurt—and i got in to bee waitor at pensbor- 
ough and am now in the cuntary takeing care of the quarter master that was 
wounded—and i want you to send me a letter as soon as you can how you are 
a comeing on—direct your letters this . niagary county portor township state 
of new york niagary post office—I have had an invitation to hold meatings in 
camp by the oficers and i am at a stand what to do—i feal a nead of a double 


10 Forceful. 
11 The scene looked awful. 


12 Allerton, 47. Jacob Allerton, a lumberman, born in 1790, seems to have been a 


cousin of John Patterson’s wife. 
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watch—and i hope that i shall find you in the flameing path to heaven—So no 
more at present but my love to you and all inquireing friends 
John Patterson 


November. 26. 1812 


As winter halted all operations, the men in camp remained restless and 
discontented, and illness was increasingly prevalent. Every soldier longed 
to spend this period of inactivity and deprivation at home. The pathos of 
John Patterson’s failure to obtain a furlough is heightened by the fact 
that men from Meadville who were stationed near did not come to see 
him. In his letters there is no complaint that money long due him for 
service had not been paid. Not all were that patient; the six men who 
deserted from Little York on the other side probably were welcomed to 
fill gaps on this side of the river. There was little action; but “thea burnt 
our ospittle”; and on December 10 the beautiful Canadian village of 
Newark was burned by the Americans."3 In this affair General McClure 
is said to have given the helpless inhabitants but scant time to flee from 
their homes into the cruel winter wilderness. John Patterson tacitly pities 
those “thousand soules” that could not escape. Retaliation was terrible; 
the entire Niagara front was immediately laid desolate. 

John Patterson’s fifth and sixth letters follow: 


To Misis Levina Patterson 


I in form you that i am wel at present and i hope that you are all in the same 
state of helth—the 15 of decm i was takeing sick and was sick for 2 weakes but 
was vary well attended—dec 1 1812 there was 6 men disarted acros the lake 
from little york—feb 15 18[1]3 the british give up 13 of our men from fort 
george to fort niagary—i saw david on our march at pensborough and he in- 
formed me that you was well and i was in form’d that george cascada and jacob 
alerton was at buffalow within 28 miles of fort niagary—i think he might a 
come and see me—there was john casada—we was both in the battle to gether 
and he is here yet well and in good helth and is glad to here where his brother 
is—he inlisted in the geneseo [? ]—and if we can git a furlow we will come 
to see you—i have a bout 20 dollows due to me—we shot not les then a 
thousand soules in the houses in the town of newark—we burnt their [dllegidle 
word | house and set their garisson on fire a number of times and cild consider- 
able of them—thea burnt our ospittle—we have a considerable of sickness in 
our fort—i saw as much as 50 that was buryed in a bout 6 weakes. Address to 
george casada from his brother—if he should by chance to dye or git cild in 
the service george is to have his land and mony if there bee any comeing—and 
13 Lossing, 632, 633n. 
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he wants george to come and see him for he does expect to go in the spring on 
board a manawar on the lake ontary, that thea may fix buyings—he has been 
in two battles—we sunk a small vessel for the british that day and cild a num- 
ber of their men—lI have been looking for a letter this considerable time—i 
put 3 dollars in a letter at carlile and give david'4 5 more at pensborough for 
you and when i draw i will try to git some more to you—so no more at pres- 
ent but my love to you all 
John Patterson January 20. 1813 

his love to his friends 


To Levina Patterson—i inform you that i am well at present and i hope that 
you are in the same state of helth—like wise john casaday is well—and i have 
heard nothing from you sence i saw david at pensborough—this is the forth 
letter sence i have been at niagary and i want to hear from home and how you 
are—there is nothing extrordnary happenend lately—I hold meatings twice a 
weake and i do expect to have some progress in geting hearers—and i hope 
that you are a gaining ground to canaan—i have not heard a searmon sence i 
left pittsburg—and i do not know when i can come home—i sometimes think 
i will send to the secatary of war for a purmetion to preach to the army and do 
no duty nor fiteing—i wish you would send me a letter—d[i]rect it this X 
Niagary fort twenty second ridgement commanded by curnal Mcfeally com- 
mander X 
John Patterson 1813 february 18 


i did not send this as soon as i did expect—i wrote more February 20— i re- 
ceiveed an axident by my own guns going off—we had two alarmes the night 
of the 19teanth—as i was d[r]awing my lode in the morning some powder lay 
on the flower—my gun lock was over it—a man threw a cole of fire on the 
powder and it went off—the rammer and 2 buckshot the wad and the lode of 
powder went bee tween my forefingor and the middle by the root and cut 
them apart—did not brake the bone—burnt both hands a little—i preacht the 
next nite to a vary atte[n]tive conggation 

In the midst of this inactivity plans were being made for three simul- 
taneous campaigns in the spring: on the Virginia coast, on the shore of 
Lake Ontario, and in the valley of the Maumee in Ohio. General Har- 
rison himself camped near the rapids of the Maumee in order to keep 
open communications with Ohio and Kentucky, to be nedr the Lake 
Erie settlements, and to be able to move as early as possible against the 
British at Detroit and Malden.'® Only one attempt was made in the 


14 Allerton, 47. David Allerton, born in 1790, was a brother of John Patterson’s wife. 

15 Floor. 

16 A lengthy firsthand account of the plans and activities of Harrison at this time may 
be found in McAfee, 185 ff. 
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winter, when an unsuccessful contingent of only 170 men was sent by 
sleigh to surprise Malden while the British vessels were frozen in harbor. 
That Malden was a key point had always been evident, and on the east- 
ern front rumors were frequently rife that it had fallen. The untimely 
celebration described in John Patterson’s seventh letter shows how wel- 
come such rumors were, and how eagerly the soldiers, restless and ailing 
in camp, turned their tired eyes toward seedtime on their newly made 
farms on the edge of the forest. 

The following letter was to be left “at Henry Husts” in Meadville— 
an indication of the writer’s fear concerning the whereabouts of his 
family; for only once since his enlistment had word come to him directly 
from his wife, and no word at all in eight long months. His formal 
greeting is not to be censured too severely, nor the brevity of the follow- 
ing unsigned letter of a man who was ill and lonely: 


To Mises Levina Patterson 


I in form you that i am well at present and i hope that you are in the 
same state of helth—and john casaday is all so well and in good helth and 
would be glad to see his brother and david—and i do hope that they will come 
and see us—i have took up the cross and do preach twice a weak to the souldiers 
and have vary good attention paid—and i do in tend to do my macors will and 
pursue plan[s] indevering to save souls—the word does have some afect on 
some—the british give up 16 of our men on the 7 of february 1813—january 
we aluminateed our windows with a bout 250 candles i hearing that harrison 
had takeng maldon—the evening following the british give up 30 of our men 
—the 9[th] 21 one more—the [10] about 200 hundred—and the 11[th] 
we do expect about 200 hundred more—and i hope that you will pray for me 
that i may hold fast where in i have beegun that the work of grace [m]ay 
abound throu the land of our nation—i have not time to [write? ] much but 
my love to you all 





The final letter is a desperate plea for word from his wife. Real fear 
is couched in the inquiry whether “the good ould gentlman does live 
where he did,” and the plain soldier has even besought his colonel to 
allow his mail to be sent under the protection of his officer’s address. 
Again, and for the last time, John Patterson sends his love to his dear 
ones. That they received this final word is known. If it were only known 
that he received at least one of the fond messages that unquestionably 
responded to the appeal of a good man’s heart! 
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To Mrs Levina Patterson 

I in form you that i am well [at] present and i hope that you are all well at 
present—i in form you that i have wrote six letters to you and received none 
and i have wrote 8 letters sence i inlisted and received but one at pittsburg— 
i wrote one at carlile and put a three doller bill in it—i wrote 2 at pitt—and 
this makes six at niagary and received none but the one at pitt—and i do bee- 
gin to think hard of it—i do some times think you have for got me or do not 
care any more about me—i dont think i shall write you till i receive one— 
but if you have forgot me i hope that you have not forgot god—i am not with 
the company nor in the fort—there is a few about 5 miles from the fort—z21 
one to make 6 boats and 10 to stand guard— i am one of the guard—and spend 
the most of my time reading and writeing in the day and stand guard every 
night two owirs and a half each night—my fellow souldiers receive letters from 
50 to 6 or 7 hundred miles all most every weak and i receive none and am so 
near home—about 150 miles—and i hope that you will write to me how you 
are and all the rest and whether the good ould gentleman does live where he 
did and wheather david is married yet—i saw him at pensborough on march 
and give him 5 dollers for you—i have 50 dollers due me and do expect to 
draw soon—we do see and hear of from 6 to 40 disarters from the british in 
a day and they bring in good tidings from the other side—so no mo[re] at 
present but my love to you all—direct your letters new york fort niagary in the 
cear of curnal Mcfealley 

John Patterson 


April 25 1813 

As the seal of this letter was broken, there fell out another paper, an 
attempt to put into verse the writer’s religious feelings, in which he had 
penned the prophetic line, “I’me bordering on the stream of time.” A 
note adds: “Written the 25 1813 april—composed on the bank of the 
river St Larence where i am now a standing guard five miles out of the 
fort in sight of the british farmes and their buildings.” 

In the collection are a few other small papers. A letter from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, dated June 29, 1816, is an offer to assist Mrs. Patterson 
and her children to obtain five years’ half-pay and bounty land. There is 
also a minister’s tiny certificate of the marriage of John and. Levina Pat- 
terson. And there is a receipt dated January 3, 1818, made to Levina 
Patterson for nine dollars and fifty-three cents paid to David Parks’? on 
a note against David Allerton. 

John Patterson did not live to learn of Major Croghan’s gallant de- 
fence of Fort Meigs on August 3; nor of Commodore Perry’s victory on 


17 Allerton, 44. David Allerton Parks seems to have been Mrs. Patterson’s cousin. 
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September 10, which was to halt the whole of the British activities until 
the defeat of Proctor and Tecumseh at the Thames led to the destruc- 
tion of the dread Indian confederacy. Nor did he live to know of Jack- 
son’s victory at New Orleans and the Treaty of Ghent. Such news must 
have been welcome to his impoverished comrades who still held the 
Niagara front, as the end of any fear of British dominion. A common- 
wealth organized less than two score years before, a formless and largely 
unpenetrated domain, belonging only potentially as yet to humble men 
who always dwelt in danger—that is what John Patterson and other 
men like him preserved for a progress of freedom that was to be both 
orderly and monumental. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana FLORENCE and Mary Howarp 


PENNSYLVANIA IN 1786 


An Account of the progress of Population, Agriculture, Manners and Govern- 
ment in PENNsyLVANIA, in a letter from a citizen of Pennsylvania [Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush], to his friend in England. (Columbian Magazine or Monthly 
Miscellany, Philadelphia, 1:117—122—-November, 1786.) 


SIR: 


WuarTeEveER tends to unfold facts in the history of the human species, must 
be interesting to a curious enquirer.—The manner of settling a new country, 
exhibits a view of the human mind so foreign to the views of it which have 
been taken for many centuries in Europe, that | flatter myself the following ac- 
count of the progress of population, agriculture, manners, and government in 
Pennsylvania will be acceptable to you. I have chosen to confine myself in the 
present letter to Pennsylvania only, that all the information I shall give you 
may be derived from my own knowledge and observations. 

The first settler in the woods is generally a man who has outlived his credit 
or fortune in the cultivated parts of the State. His time for migrating is in the 
month of April. His first object is to build a small cabbin of rough logs for 
himself and family. The floor of this cabbin is of earth, the roof is of split 
logs—the light is received through the door, and, in some instances, thro’ a 
small window made of greased paper. A coarser building adjoining this cabbin 
affords a shelter to a cow, and pair of poor horses. The labor of erecting these 
buildings is succeeded by killing the trees on a few acres of ground near his 
cabbin; this is done by cutting a circle round the trees, two or three feet from 
the ground. The ground around these trees is then ploughed and Indian-corn 
planted in it. The season for planting this grain is about the zoth of May—lIt 
grows generally on new ground with but little cultivation, and yields in the 
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month of October following, from 40 to 50 bushels per acre. After the first of 
September it affords a good deal of nourishment to his family, in its green or 
unripe state, in the form of what is called roasting ears. His family is fed dur- 
ing the summer by a small quantity of grain which he carries with him, and 
by fish and game. His cows and horses feed upon wild grass, or the succulent 
twigs of the woods. For the first year he endures a great deal of distress from 
hunger—cold—and a variety of accidental causes, but he seldom complains or 
sinks under them. As he lives in the neighbourhood of Indians, he soon acquires 
a strong tincture of their manners. His exertions, while they continue, are vio- 
lent; but they are succeeded by long intervals of rest. His pleasures consist chief- 
ly in fishing and hunting. He loves spirituous liquors, and he eats, drinks and 
sleeps in dirt and rags in his little cabbin. In his intercourse with the world, 
he manifests all the arts which characterize the Indians of our country. In this 
situation he passes two or three years. In proportion as population increases 
around him, he becomes uneasy and dissatisfied. Formerly his cattle ranged at 
large, but now his neighbours call upon him to confine them within fences, to 
prevent their trespassing upon their fields of grain. Formerly he fed his family 
with wild animals, but these, which fly from the face of man, now cease to 
afford him an easy subsistence, and he is compelled to raise domestic animals 
for the support of his family. Above all, he revolts against the operation of laws, 
He cannot bear to surrender up a single natural right for all the benefits of 
government,—and therefore he abandons his little settlement, and seeks a re- 
treat in the woods, where he again submits to all the toils which have been 
mentioned. There are instances of many men who have broken ground on 
bare creation, not less than four different times in this way, in different and 
more advanced parts of the State. It has been remarked, that the flight of this 
class of people is always increased by the preaching of the gospel. This will not 
surprise us when we consider how opposite its precepts are to their licentious 
manner of living. If our first settler was the owner of the spot of land which 
he began to cultivate, he sells it at a considerable profit to his successor; but if 
(as is oftener the case) he was a tenant to some rich landholder, he abandons 
it in debt; however, the small improvements he leaves behind him, generally 
make it an object of immediate demand to a second species of settler. 

This species of settler is generally a man of some property,—he pays one- 
third or one-fourth part in cash for his plantation, which consists of three or 
four hundred acres, and the rest in gales or instalments, as it is called here; 
that is, a certain sum yearly, without interest, ’till the whole is paid. The first 
object of this settler is to build an addition to his cabbin; this, is done with 
hewed logs; and as saw-mills generally follow settlements, his floors are made of 
boards; his roof is made of what are called clapboards, which are a kind of 
coarse shingles, split out of short oak logs. This house is divided by two floors, 
on each of which are two rooms: under the whole is a cellar walled with stone. 
The cabbin serves as a kitchen to this house. His next object is to clear a 
little meadow ground, and plant an orchard of two or three hundred apple- 
trees. His stable is likewise enlarged; and, in the course of a year or two, he 
builds a large log barn, the roof of which is commonly thatched with rye 
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straw: he moreover encreases the quantity of his arable land; and, instead of 
cultivating Indian corn alone, he raises a quantity of wheat and rye: the latter 
is cultivated chiefly for the purpose of being distilled into whiskey. This species 
of settler by no means extracts all from the earth, which it is able and willing 
to give. His fields yield but a scanty encrease, owing to the ground not being 
sufficiently ploughed. The hopes of the year are often blasted by his cattle 
breaking through his half made fences, and destroying his grain. His horses 
perform but half the labor that might be expected from them, if they were 
better fed; and his cattle often die in the spring from the want of provision, 
and the delay of grass. His house, as well as his farm, bear many marks of a 
weak tone of mind. His windows are unglazed, or, if they have had glass in 
them, the ruins of it are supplied with old hats or pillows. This species of 
settler is seldom a good member of civil or religious society: with a large por- 
tion of a hereditary mechanical kind of religion, he neglects to contribute suf- 
ficiently towards building a church, or maintaining a regular administration of 
the ordinances of the gospel: he is equally indisposed to support civil govern- 
ment; with high ideas of liberty, he refuses to bear his proportion of the debt 
contracted by its establishment in our country; he delights chiefly in company 
—sometimes drinks spirituous liquors to excess—will spend a day or two in 
every week, in attending political meetings; and, thus, he contracts debts, 
which (if they do not give him a place in the sheriff’s docket) compel him 
to sell his plantation, generally in the course of a few years, to the third and 
last species of settler. 

This species of settler is commonly a man of property and good character,— 
sometimes he is the son of a wealthy farmer in one of the interior and ancient 
counties of the state. His first object is to convert every spot of ground, over 
which he is able to draw water, into meadow: Where this cannot be done, he 
selects the most fertile spot on the farm and devotes it by manure to that pur- 
pose. His next object is to build a barn, which he prefers of stone. This build- 
ing is, in some instances, 100 feet in front, and 40 in depth: it is made very 
compact, so as to shut out the cold in winter; for our farmers find that their 
horses and cattle, when kept warm do not require near as much food, as when 
they are exposed to the cold. He uses economy, likewise, in the consumption 
of his wood. Hence he keeps himself warm in winter, by means of stoves, 
which save an immense deal of labour to himself and his horses, in cutting and 
hawling wood in cold and wet weather. His fences are every where repaired, 
so as to secure his grain from his own and his neighbour’s cattle. But further, 
he encreases the number of the articles of his cultivation, and, instead of rais- 
ing corn, wheat, and rye alone, he raises oats, buckwheat, (the fagopyrum of 
Linnzus) and spelts. Near his house, he allots an acre or two of ground for a 
garden, in which he raises a large quantity of cabbage and potatoes. His newly 
cleared fields afford him every year a large encrease of turnips. Over the spring 
which supplies him with water, he builds a milk-house: he likewise adds to the 
number, and improves the quality of his fruit-trees:—His sons work by his side 
all the year, and his wife and daughters forsake the dairy and the spinning 
wheel to share with him in the toils of harvest. The last object of his industry 
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is to build a dwelling-house. This business is sometimes effected in the course 
of his life, but is oftener bequethed to his son, or the inheritor of his planta- 
tion: and hence we have a common saying among our best farmers, “that a 
son should always begin where his father left off ;” that is, he should begin his 
improvements, by building a commodious dwelling-house, suited to the im- 
provements and value of the plantation. This dwelling-house is generally built 
of stone—it is large, convenient, and filled with useful and substantial furni- 
ture—It sometimes adjoins the house of the second settler, but is frequently 
placed at a little distance from it. The horses and cattle of this species of 
settler, bear marks in their strength, fat, and fruitfulness—of their being plen- 
tifully fed and carefully kept. His table abounds with a variety of the best pro- 
visions—his very kitchen flows with milk and honey—beer, cyder, and wine 
are the usual drinks of his family: the greatest part of the cloathing of his 
family is manufactured by his wife and daughters: In proportion as he en- 
creases in wealth, he values the protection of laws: Hence he punctually pays 
his taxes towards the support of government. Schools and churches likewise, as 
the means of promoting order and happiness in society, derive a due support 
from him: for benevolence and public spirit, as to these objects, are the natural 
offspring of affluence and independence. Of this class of settlers are two-thirds 
of the farmers of Pennsylvania: These are the men to whom Pennsylvania owes 
her ancient fame and consequence. If they possess less refinement than their 
southern neighbours, who cultivate their lands with slaves, they possess more 
republican virtue. It was from the farms cultivated by these men, that the 
American and French armies were fed chiefly with bread during the late revo- 
lution: and it was from the produce of these farms, that those millions of dol- 
lars were obtained from the Havanna after the year 1780, which laid the 
foundation of the bank of North America, and which fed and cloathed the 
American army, ‘till the glorious peace of Paris.—This is a short account of 
the happiness of a Pennsylvania farmer—To this happiness our state invites 
men of every religion and country. We do not pretend to offer emigrants the 
pleasures of Arcadia—It is enough if affluence, independence, and happiness 
are ensured to patience industry, and labour. The moderate price of land, 
the credit which arises from prudence, and the safety from our courts of law, 
of every species of property, render the blessings which I have described, ob- 
jécts within the reach of every man. 

From a review of the three different species of settlers, it appears, that there 
are certain regular stages which mark the progress from the savage to civilized 
life. The first settler is nearly related to an Indian in his manners—-In the 
second, the Indian manners are more diluted: It is in the third species of 
settlers only, that we behold civilization completed—lIt is to the third species 
of settlers only, that it is proper to apply he term of farmers. While we record 
the vices of the first and second settlers, it is but just to mention their virtues 
likewise.—Their mutual wants produce mutual dependence: hence they are 
kind and friendly to each other—their solitary situation makes visitors agree- 
able to them ;—hence they are hospitable to strangers: their want of money, 
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(for they raise but little more than is necessary to support their families) has 
made it necessary for them to associate for the purposes of building houses, 
cutting their grain, and the like:-—This they do in turns for each other, with- 
out any other pay than the pleasures which usually attend a country frolic.— 
’ Perhaps, what I have called virtues, are rather qualities, arising from necessity, 
and the peculiar state of society in which these people live-—Virtue should, 
in all cases, be the offspring of principle. 

I do not pretend to say, that this mode of settling farms in Pennsylvania is 
universal—I have known some instances where the first settler has performed 
the improvements of the second, and yielded to the third. I have known a 
few instances likewise, of men of enterprizing spirits, who have settled in the 
wilderness, and who, in the course of a single life, have advanced through all 
the intermediate stages of improvement that I have mentioned, and produced 
all those conveniences which have been ascribed to the third species of settlers; 
thereby resembling, in their exploits, not only the pioneers and light-infantry, 
but the main body of an army. There are instances, likewise, where the first 
settlement has been improved by the same family, in hereditary succession, ’till 
it has reached the third stage of cultivation. There are many spacious stone 
houses and highly cultivated farms in the neighbouring counties of the city of 
Philadelphia, which are possessed by the grandsons and great-grandsons of men 
who accompanied William Penn across the ocean, and who laid the foundation 
of the present improvements of their posterity, in such cabbins as have been 
described. 

I dare say this passion for migration which I have described, will appear 
strange to an European. To see men turn their backs upon the houses in which 
they drew their first breath—upon the church in which they were dedicated 
to God—upon the graves of their ancestors—upon the friends and companions 
of their youth—and upon all the pleasures of cultivated society, and exposing 
themselves to all the hardships and accidents of subduing the earth, and there- 
by establishing settlements in a wilderness, must strike a philosopher on your 
side the water, as a picture of human nature that runs counter to the usual 
habits and principles of action in man. But this passion, strange and new as it 
appears, is wisely calculated for the extension of population in America: And 
this it does, not only by promoting the increase of the human species in new 
settlements, but in the old settlements likewise. While the degrees of industry 
and knowledge in agriculture, in our country, are proportioned to farms of 
from 75 to 300 acres, there will be a languor in population, as soon as farmers 
multiply beyond the number of farms of the above dimensions. To remove this 
languor, which is kept up alike by the increase of the price, and the division 
of farms, a migration of part of the community becomes absolutely necessary. 
And as this part of the community often consists of the idle and extravagant, 
who eat without working, their removal, by increasing the facility of sub- 
sistence to the frugal and industrious who remain behind, naturally increases 
the number of people, just as the cutting off the suckers of an appletree in- 
creases the size of the tree, and the quantity of fruit. 
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I have only to add upon this subject, that the migrants from Pennsylvania 
always travel to the southward. The soil and climate of the western parts of 
Virginia, North and South-Carolina, and Georgia, afford a more easy support 
to lazy farmers, than the stubborn but durable soil of Pennsylvania.—Here our 
ground requires deep and repeated ploughing to render it fruitful—there 
scratching the ground once or twice affords tolerable crops. In Pennsylvania, 
the length and coldness of the winter make it necessary for the farmers to 
bestow a large share of their labor in providing for, and feeding their cattle; 
but in the southern states, cattle find pasture during the greatest part of the 
winter, in the fields or woods. For these reasons, the greatest part of the west- 
ern counties of the States that have been mentioned, are settled by original 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania. During the late war, the militia of Orange county, 
in North-Carolina, were enrolled, and their number amounted to 3500, every 
man of whom had migrated from Pennsylvania. From this you will see, that 
our State is the great outport of the United States for Europeans; and that, 
after performing the office of a sieve, by detaining all those people who possess 
the stamina of industry and virtue, it allows a passage to the rest, to those 
States which are accommodated to their habits of indolence and vice. 

I shall conclude this letter by remarking, that in the mode of extending 
population and agriculture, which I have described, we behold a new species 
of war. The third settler may be viewed as a conqueror. The weapons with 
which he atchieves his conquests, are the implements of husbandry: and the 
virtues which direct them, are industry and economy. Idleness—-extravagance 
—and ignorance fly before him. Happy would it be for man-kind, if the kings 
of Europe would adopt this mode of extending their territories: it would soon 
put an end to the dreadful connection, which has existed in every age, be- 
tween war and poverty, and between conquest and desolation. 

With great respect, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant. 
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The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania. By Soton J. 
Buck and EvizasetH HAWTHORN Buck. [Illustrated from the 
drawings of CLARENCE McWixu1as & from photographs, contem- 
porary pictures & maps. (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1939- 555 P-) 

For THE historian of American soil evolution there are few more challeng- 
ing questions than those suggested a long generation ago by Edward Eggleston 
in his little volume on the transit of civilization. Most of those questions have 
never been satisfactorily answered, though they have received perennial con- 
sideration since the appearance of Frederick J. Turner’s provocative essay con- 
vinced his disciples that the significance of the frontier was the central theme 
of American history. We are still in quest of an understanding of the intricate 
processes of cultural change. Who are the carriers of ideas and institutions, of 
skills and attitudes? Is their function purposeful or incidental? How much is 
the delicate plant of professional competence affected by transplanting from 
one environment to another less favorable? Are there some social forces so re- 
sistant to environmental influences that they operate, for example, in the Ohio 
valley during the eighteenth century as effectively as they did a century earlier 
in the lowlands of Scotland and a hundred years before that in the valley of 
the Rhine? Does civilization actually decline wherever it makes contact with 
the primitive conditions of the frontier of human settlement?! 

Such problems of cultural transit have been a primary concern of Solon and 
Elizabeth Buck in their “reconnaissance” of western Pennsylvania from the 
period of the coming of the white man to the close of the War of 1812. Rec- 
ognizing that the development of a society, like that of any living organism, 
depends not only upon the cultural heritage of the settlers but also upon the 
physical conditions of their habitat, the authors have described with consider- 
able detail the influence of natural environment and the Indian regime on the 
first white men, French and English, who found a way through the barrier 
of the Allegheny Ridge. Western Pennsylvania is defined, somewhat arbitrari- 
ly for the purposes of this study, as the counties of Potter, Cameron, Clear- 
field, Blair, and Bedford and all the area westward within the confines of the 
state. The story of this region during the conflict between the expanding co- 
lonial empires of France and England, and during the troublous days of the 
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American Revolution, has been often and well told. To the record of those 
formative years the Bucks have little to add, except a careful sifting of the 
“seeds of civilization” that were planted in the trans-Allegheny West late in 
the eighteenth century. The seeds were derived from plants that had matured 
in western Europe and in the English colonies in America; but the “ripening” 
had occurred during the seventeenth century, even if the harvest was delayed 
for a hundred years. It would be appropriate, therefore, to survey conditions in 
the British Isles and the German provinces before 1700 quite as thoroughly 
as after that date. Yet the discussion of the cultural heritage of the pioneers is 
almost entirely concerned with Europe in the eighteenth century and fails to 
demonstrate clearly what those conditions contributed to the settlement of 
western Pennsylvania between 1750 and 1815. 

For the general reader, as well as for the historian, the most fascinating de- 
scriptions are those that portray the development of transportation by road and 
stream, the burgeoning of commercial and industrial activities out of the 
agrarian units of a frontier economy, and the slow but steady advance of the 
church, the school, the newspaper, and the professions behind the thin edge of 
settlement. Here the reader may watch the carrier of ideas and institutions at 
work, Here is young John Scull, waiting with his partner at the door of a log 
house for the arrival of press and type from Philadelphia so that they may be- 
gin printing a newspaper, the first west of the Alleghenies. Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, native of Scotland and graduate of Princeton, comes to West- 
moreland County in 1781 to continue the practice of law and win fame as a 
writer of heroic verse and satirical prose. John McMillan, Thaddeus Dod, and 
Joseph Smith bring Presbyterianism into Washington County and lay the 
foundations of the schools which later become the academies at Canonsburg and 
Washington. An army commission is responsible for the presence of Dr. Na- 
thaniel Bedford in Pittsburgh shortly after 1770, but he resigns his commis- 
sion to set up private practice and train a host of young physicians in his office 
as the years pass. While many of these pioneers of culture received their train- 
ing either in the older settlements along the Atlantic seaboard or in western 
Europe, the available data disclose that by 1810 more than half of the Protes- 
tant clergy of the region had been educated in western institutions. Not so 
large, but steadily increasing, was the proportion of western-trained men in the 
learned professions. 

These individual records are but fragments of the panorama revealed in 


these pages. The minutiz of domestic economy and community living do not 


obscure the comprehensive theme of social evolution. The professional politi- 
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cian takes his place beside the merchant capitalist; the schoolmaster, however 
poorly trained, wields an influence beyond that of the skilled artisan or the 
unlettered farmer. There is even room for the political theorist or the econo- 
mist, if he is able to demonstrate in some fashion the utility of his theories, 
The Bucks believe that few of these pioneers were conscious of their cultural 
function. But on such a point they must be indulging in the typically American 
method of guessing, for they present no evidence to prove how much “eco- 
nomic advancement” outweighed “selfless devotion to a cause” in the motiva- 
tion of westward migration in America. 

Within a relatively small region and for a brief period of time, The Plant- 
ing of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania provides an excellent illustration 
of American culture in transit. The authors have resisted the temptation to 
draw exaggerated conclusions from what, at times, seems to be flimsy evidence, 
yet they have not been blind to the implications of the data they have exam- 
ined. While they modestly insist that their book is intended for the general 
reader, they have dipped sufficiently into little-known sources to intrigue the 
interest of the research historian. Their work places the student of American 
history more deeply in the debt of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, the Buhl Foundation, and the University of Pittsburgh as sponsors of 


the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. 


Columbia University Joun A. Krout 


Rifles beyond Fort Pitt. By Ert1zaBETH HAwrHorN Buck. Illustrated 
by Frank Lea. (Philadelphia, The Penn Publishing Company, 
"1939. 240 p.) 

Boys aND GIRLs—and doubtless not a few of their elders—will like this story 
of life and adventure in Western Pennsylvania in the last years of the Revolu- 
tionary War. The characters are actual historical figures like Sam Brady, the 
great Indian scout; the Delaware Indian, Nanowland; the German settler, 
Henry; the Presbyterian minister, John McMillan; and the Moravian mis- 
sionary, John Heckewelder. But they will like even more the two young 
friends who show so many of the characteristics of the young pioneers of this 
district, the two young heroes of the story, David Ewing and his Irish friend, 
Pat Shane. They will enjoy the excitement and strategy of frontier wilderness 
fighting. They will enjoy the account of the long hunt on which David and 
Pat set out and from which they returned in so resourceful and hardy a way. 


They will enjoy reading about all the intimate physical background of fron- 
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tier life—about what the men of Brodhead’s army ate, how his soldiers repaired 
their moccasins, and how Nanowland cleaned his rifle. No less engaging will 
be the story of how David helped to trap the deserters, how he enlisted as a 
drummer-boy in Sam Brady’s scout company, how he made the long dangerous 
scout to the enemy fort at Detroit, how he was almost captured on the way 
home 2nd almost murdered by the traitor who had killed his father and moth- 
er, and how he was then saved by Pat. And they will enjoy the description of 
the Moravian Indian village at Gnadenhutten in Ohio, and the story of Sam 
Brady’s famous leap. 

The story is written in clear, easy style, narrating events as young people 
like to have them narrated, quickly and simply. This book, like Mrs. Buck’s 
earlier story for young people, Moccasins in the Wilderness, suggests the 
scarcely touched riches of native material that could be used to acquaint young 
people with the historical traditions of Western Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh J. Ernest WricHT 


Lewis Evans. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. To which is added 
Evans’ A Brief Account of Pennsylvania . . . (Philadelphia, The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1939. 246 p. Maps.) 

In TH1s beautifully designed and well printed volume Professor Gipson has 
for the first time integrated and interpreted the activities and works of Lewis 
Evans, natural scientist, cartographer, surveyor, and pamphleteer of mid- 
eighteenth century Pennsylvania. The task was not easy. The incredible ob- 
scurity that has surrounded Evans has heretofore baffled historians despite the 
fact that his influence on map-making in Pennsylvania extended well beyond 
the eighteenth century and despite the fact that his activities occurred in the 
midst of the boundary controversies of the Penns and Baltimores. The author, 
however, has painstakingly gathered the available maps, pamphlets, and corre- 
spondence of Evans and has investigated the newspapers of the period, the 
correspondence of Evans’ associates, and the official records to secure the ma- 
terial for this work. 

The author found, after all his investigation, that Lewis Evans still remained 
an elusive figure. The map-maker, rather vaguely mentioned as a “gentleman,” 


was born in Wales about 1700. He seems to have had something of a classical 
education; apparently he had traveled widely in his young manhood; he ar- 


rived in Pennsylvania about the year 1736; and thereafter, for a period of 
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two decades, until his death in 1756, he engaged in various activities in the 
middle colonies, chiefly in Pennsylvania. He seems to have been in the pay of 
Franklin at various times after 1740; he joined John Bartram and Conrad 
Weiser on a journey from Philadelphia to Onondaga in 1743; he delivered 
lectures on geology, botany, and other scientific subjects in New York in the 
summer of 1751; and throughout the period from 1738 to 1756 he was draft- 
ing maps of the middle Atlantic region, writing analyses and interpretations of 
the maps, describing the natural life of Pennsylvania, and engaging in the 
Penn-Baltimore boundary disputes and in personal wrangles of his own. 

The maps, analyses, essays, and letters that he left have been and still are 
invaluable to students of early American history, particularly to students of 
eighteenth-century Pennsylvania. Evans, in 1738, drafted a beautiful map of 
the Indian Walking Purchase, 1737, which has been reproduced and used by 
Professor Gipson as the fromtispiece for his book. In 1749 he produced a map 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and the three Delaware counties, 
which was revised and improved in 1752. He drew a map of the middle At- 
lantic region for Peter Kalm in 1750. He drafted a map of the disputed area 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland in 1753, offering his services first to the Penn 
family and later to the Baltimores, but without success in either case. Conse- 
quently, he withdrew from that controversy. Good reproductions of these 
maps have been included in the book. 

Evans’ knowledge of Pennsylvania and of the rest of the middle Atlantic 
region increased his interest in the Anglo-French struggle for the Ohio Valley, 
and in 1755 he made a map of the middle colonies that included the main fea- 
tures of Western Pennsylvania and the Ohio Valley. That map, with an Amaly- 
sis in 1755 and a second Amalysis in 1756, has been very fruitful for students 
of the French and Indian War and mid-century Pennsylvania. Evans was one 
of the most anxious advocates of English control of the region. 

The maps, however, are much more enlightening when considered in con- 
nection with Evans’ descriptive essay, A Brief Account of Pennsylvania, 1753. 
He treats, quite intelligently for an observer of his era, the Indians, the topo- 
graphy, settlements, produce and commerce, minerals, weather, plant and ani- 
mal life, and even the political structure of the government of the colony. 
This essay, along with the analyses of 1755 and 1756, Professor Gipson ‘has 
included in lithograph facsimiles in his book. 

The author in his collection and interpretation of the works of Lewis Evans 
has performed a valuable service not only to Evans but to the students of Ameri- 
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can history. He has performed his task in the most approved, scholarly manner. 
The work is well documented and has a good index. 


University of Pittsburgh Russet J. FERGUSON 


The Territory of Indiana, 1800-1816. (The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, vol. 7, 8) Compiled and edited by CLARENCE EpwIn 
CarTER. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1939. xi, 784; 
V, 496 p-) 

THE READERS of this magazine should keep informed of the valuable work 
being done by the Department of State in editing and publishing a series of 
volumes entitled Te Territorial Papers of the United States. Some sixteen 
years ago, Senator Samuel] M. Ralston of Indiana, acting upon the request of 
the Indiana Historical Society, secured the passage of a bill authorizing the 
federal government to collect, compile, edit, and publish the official papers of 
all the territories that later became states. The Secretary of State was delegated 
to supervise the work, and special annual appropriations were provided to carry 
the work to a conclusion. In due time, an editor, Dr. Clarence E. Carter of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, was appointed to do the work—and, inci- 
dently, no better editor could have been found. 

The two volumes before us contain the papers relating to the Territory of 
Indiana. The first covers the years 1800 to 1810, and the second the years 
1811 to 1816, the year Indiana was admitted into the Union. Persons inter- 
ested in the early history of Western Pennsylvania and the Ohio Valley will 
find a mass of valuable material in these two volumes. Pittsburgh and its in- 
habitants are mentioned in many connections. A copy of the memorial sent to 
President Jefferson by the Harmony Society on January 8, 1806, is of special 
interest to anyone interested in the early history of that society. Papers re- 
ferring to Albert Gallatin, Major Craig, military agent, John Wilkins, and 
others appear frequently throughout both volumes. In preparation for the erec- 
tion of the military fort at Vincennes in 1803, plans were made to secure the 
necessary glass, iron nails, and tools in Pittsburgh, and have them sent down 
the Ohio, and up the Wabash. Numerous orders and petitions relating to postal 
routes from Pittsburgh into the Old Northwest, and down the Ohio Valley, are 
included in these volumes. During the months preceding the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, Colonel John Boyd used Pittsburgh as a rendezvous for federal troops 
that might be needed in case of an Indian attack. 


These are only samples of many official letters and petitions found in the two 
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volumes before us, dealing with Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania’s part in 
the affairs of the Indiana Territory from 1800 to 1816. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun Wo. OLiverR 


A Diplomatic History of the American People. By THomas A. BaILey, 
Stanford University. (New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. 806 p. 
Maps, cartoons.) 

ProFessor BaiLey has produced in 767 pages of text a comprehensive text- 
book that may well be described as an introduction to American diplomatic his- 
tory. It is one of the best texts yet written on American diplomacy, and its 
literary quality makes it eminently satisfactory for the lay reader in these days 
of unusual anxiety concerning American foreign affairs. The workmanship is 
competent in all respects except for the lack of a comprehensive bibliography. 
The author has followed the more common textbook form of citing selective 
readings at the end of each chapter. 

The work is more than the annals of diplomatic exchanges between govern- 
ments. A distinct and successful effort was made to interpret the main trends 
of American diplomacy in their relation to social, economic, and political con- 
ditions within the United States. Such treatment necessitated the elimination 
of many diplomatic details. The loss in that respect, however, is more than 
compensated for in the more complete interpretation of the main policies in 
the conduct of foreign affairs in the United States. 

The student of Western Pennsylvania history will find a minimum of in- 
formation on the region, although the chapters dealing with the navigation of 





the Mississippi and the acquisition of the Louisiana Territory are of interest in 
that connection. Any western Pennsylvanian, however, who is interested in the 
international problems of the United States will find this good, general work 
highly enlightening. 


University of Pittsburgh RussELL J. FERGuson 


The Delectable Country. By LELanp D. BaLpwin. (New York, Lee 
Furman, Inc., “1939. 715 p.) 
A srurpy and luxuriant plant, this. Its pulsant upward arching toward ex- 
cellence is a higher arc than any local gardener in the field of imagination has 
described. Its strength (as was recorded in the Enquiry into Plants some two 


thousand years ago, “It is the nature of trees firstly to grow downward”’) is in 
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its firm roots, fastened in the rich earth of experience: history, personality, and 
spirit. The Delectable Country is a flowering of three nourishments—possible 
fact, Baldwin, and faith. Residents of western Pennsylvania will read it with 
vicarious pride, but primarily as will novel-readers elsewhere: for satisfying 
hours with the story’s unlocalized merits. 

The novel begins in about 1790, as young David Braddee, nineteen, steers 
his keelboat toward the scattered cabins of Pittsburgh; and spans years of tur- 
bulence, defeat, triumph, adventure, fun, love, tragedy, until its protagonist— 
now a hoared evangelist—stumbles toward the ultimate home. In the wealth 
of dramatis personae are some historical figures, notably the elder Brackenridge, 
for whom the author’s affection glows. The reader will remember that noble 
gentleman well; and a jovial, boisterous Mike Fink; and a sloe-eyed girl who 
is the beguilesome Lilith of the story. The Whiskey Insurrection is described 
with zest. Pittsburgh, Louisville, Natchez, and New Orleans are locales made 
vividly distinctive. 

The “delectable country” is a dual symbol—the goal of David’s journey- 
ings into the wilderness, and of his striving toward that “delectable country of 
the soul” which Bunyan so happily christened. These meanings are inter- 
woven; as young David hears a Methodist preacher exhort his flock, “As we 
set our plows to its flower-strewn meadows to raise corn for our children, and 
as we build our homes beneath its graceful elms and spreading maples, may 
we not forget Thee and Thy bountiful mercies to us.” There is more of 
Pilgrim’s Progress in this story than merely its title; sometimes events seem 
grouped into an allegory, in frontier setting, of the dangers and doubtings 
which beset that earlier Pilgrim. But the primary interest which Mr. Bald- 
win’s book creates is—as should be with a novel— in its flowing, lively narra- 
tive. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doucias Brancu 

















HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The Honorable John S. Fisher, former governor of Pennsylvania, and presi- 
dent of this society since January, 1935, died on Tuesday morning, June 25, 
in his rooms at the Schenley Apartments. The funeral service in Pittsburgh 
was held in the Samson funeral parlors on Wednesday evening, and the funer- 
al at the First United Presbyterian Church in Indiana, Pennsylvania, on Fri- 
day afternoon. A suitable memorial of President Fisher’s great services to the 
society will be presented at its next meeting and published later in these pages. 


The last meeting of the society in the 1939-40 season was held on the 
evening of May 28. According to long custom this occasion was designated 
“University of Pittsburgh Night,” and the program was provided by two grad- 
uate students at the university, under the direction of Dr. John W. Oliver, 
head of the history department. Miss Flavia Taylor, a teacher of history in the 
McKees Rocks Public Schools, read a paper on “The Public and Civic Career 
of Henry Baldwin,” and Mr. Charles C. Bryce, a teacher of history in the 
East Deerfield Township High School, discussed “The Backwoodsman Era in 
Western Pennsylvania.” In connection with the first paper was displayed an oil 
portrait of Henry Baldwin done by Thomas Sully and lent for the occasion by 
Mrs. Harmar D. Denny. Another interesting adjunct to the program, happily 
illustrative of the theme of the second paper, was a special exhibit of some 
twenty paintings, by Miss Helen F. Price of Johnstown, of surviving log 
cabins of the “backwoodsman era” in Western Pennsylvania. Miss Price spoke 
briefly and engagingly about the exhibit, and the Jatter remained on display in 
the Historical Building until June 11. 


The first results of the vigorous membership campaign being conducted by 
a special committee headed by the Hon. Robert Garland, one of the society’s 
vice presidents, are reflected in the election of the following 129 new mem- 
bers at the April and May meetings: 


LirE MEMBERS 


(received as such upon payment of one hundred dollars) 


Arthur E. Braun Mrs. William L. Mellon 
Clifford Byron Ferree Thomas B. Moreland 


Agnes Crooks Stevenson Kline Dr. J. Huber Wagner 
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ConTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


(at twenty-five dollars a year) 


Duquesne Brewing Company 


John H. Harris 


Mrs. H. C. McEldowney 


SusTainInc MEMBERS 


(at ten dollars a year) 


Sanford Bausman 

Dr. Oscar J. Eichhorn 
Leroy P. Gregory 

Mrs. W. H. R. Hilliard 
Ernest Hillman 

Leo Lehman 

C. E. Lott 

William G. Marshall 


J. D. Morrow 

Mrs. William J. O’Dell 
George F. Otto 

Pittsburgh Printing Company 
Mrs. Thomas W. Smith 

Mrs. Mary Kline Weir 

J. C. M. White 

Irwin D. Wolf 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


(at five dollars a year) 


William L. Affelder 
Mrs. Hartley Anderson 
Stanley P. Ashe 

Peter Avetta 

Arthur Barrett 

I, A. Bennett 

R. C. Bergvall 

Edgar C. Brandt 
Jacques Blum 

Helen C. Booth 

C. Elmer Bown, Esq. 
Hill Burgwin, Esq. 
Wilson A, Campbell 
Charles F. Chubb 

Mrs. William H. Coleman 
Eugene L. Connelly 
George Roth Craig 


James Stoner Crawford, Esq. 


Nicholas R. Criss, Esq. 
Martin Croissant, Esq. 
Prof. Ford E. Curtis 
Alex. W. Dann 

Merle H. Deardorff 
Oliver K. Eaton, Esq. 
Dr. Oliver W. Elsbree 
Frank Martin Erb 
Howard S. Evans 
Oliver Evans, Esq. 

Dr. George H. Fetterman 
Mrs. J. Paull Fife 
Charles A. Finley 
Philip A. Fleger, Esq. 
Ralph E. Flinn 

Dr. J. Wallace Fraser 
Dr. John W. Funk 
Mrs. W. Eugene Gary 
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William Dickson George 
John Gilfillan, Esq. 

Dr. James L. Gilmore 
John Hawley Graves 

Dr. James H. Greene 
Howard G. Hammer 
Mary Mae Hartsough 
Mrs. Irene Alter Hazlett 
Joseph Horne 

Arthur F. Humphrey 
Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison 
Wilmer M. Jacoby 
Martha A. Jamison 

W. L. Kann 

James F. Keenan 

Mrs. Sophie Gaskell Keenan 
Prof. Ray J. Kelley 

Dr. Florence M. Kline 
Dr. Clifford M. Lane 
David L. Lawrence 
Walter N. Lissfelt 


Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney 


Mrs. Allen W. McEldowney 
Mrs, William M. McKee 
William Kenneth McKnight 
Edwin C. May 

Mrs. William Craig Meanor 
Harbaugh Miller, Esq. 

Dr. William Leo Mullins 
Dr. James M. Murdoch 
Albert D. Oberly 

Augustus K. Oliver 

Gerald P. O’Neill 

John M. Phillips 


Alan Earl Pollock 
Robert W. Pratt, Esq. 
M. Adelaide Remington 
William B. Rodgers 
Henry E. Roemhild 
Mrs. J. Hanson Rose 
Walter Rosenbaum 
Hyman G. Rosenbloom 
Mrs. Adolph Schmidt 
Dr. George C. Shoemaker 
Mrs. Edith L. Seifert 
Charles B. Shaler 

Dr. William Shapers 
G. Dixon Shrum, Esq. 
Theo. F. Smith 

L. Blaine Snow 

F. I. Snyder 

William P. Snyder, Jr. 
C. V. Starrett 

John B. Stephenson III 
J. T. M. Stoneroad 
William J. Strassburger 
Harry K. Thaw 

Hattie E. Wainwright 
Jane D. Walker 
Winnie M. Wehner 
E. J. Welch 

Alice M. Wells 

Dr. Hilton A. Wick 
Margaret Winters 

Dr. Ernest Willetts 
John A. Woffington 

J. Merrill Wright, Esq. 
Dr. Peter Ivan Zeedick 


Of these, 107 reside or have offices in Pittsburgh; the others comprise three 
residents of Sewickley; two residents each of McKeesport, New Bethlehem, 
and Wilkinsburg; one each of Bellevue, Carnegie, Castle Shannon, Easton, 
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Fox Chapel, Greensburg, Homer City, Oakmont, Salina, Tarentum, Warren, 
and Washington; and one resident of Key West, Florida. 


The society has lost one of its most faithful friends and generous supporters 
through the death, in May, of Miss Eleanor McC. Chalfant of Pittsburgh, a 


life member. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


By special request of the late Paul C. Wolff, long a member of the society, 
Mrs. Wolff has presented a considerable collection of manuscripts, printed ma- 
terials, and museum objects. Outstanding from the point of view of rarity or 
uniqueness is the large group of Civil War items that comprises the bulk of the 
collection. Included are some sixty Currier & Ives and other large prints of 
Civil War cartoons, scenes, and personages; four scrapbooks containing some 
twenty-four hundred different varieties of special envelopes issued both in the 
North and in the South during that conflict; a red bandanna and a handker- 
chief bearing Lincoln’s portrait; a piece of wood and a bolt from the “Moni- 
tor”; and a Confederate revolver and canteen. Another part of the collection 
consists of twenty-two original letters, certificates, and other papers, ranging in 
date from 1733 to 1891, and including the death warrant of a Pennsylvanian 
executed in 1807; a holograph note of Benjamin Franklin dated August 17, 
1773; and a corrected draft of a bill relating to the construction of a “National 
Union Rail Road” across the continent, “found among the papers of Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglas after his death.” Among miscellaneous objects in the col- 


lection are a number of Chippewa Indian artifacts and two small ship models 


“supposed to have been made by American prisoners in the War of 1812.” 


A collection of fourteen framed documents, ranging in date from 1780 to 
1891, and bearing the signatures of noted Americans, has been presented by 
Mrs. George M. Laughlin of Woodland Road. The documents, mostly origin- 
als, consist of letters, commissions, notices of appointment, and other papers, 
five of which were addressed to Thomas McKean Thompson McKennan, law- 
yer, legislator, cabinet member, and railroad president of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania. Included is a printed program of McKennan’s funeral services on 
January 12, 1854. Among the signers of the documents ure Anthony Wayne, 
John Quincy Adams, James Monroe, James Madison, Henry Clay, and Ben- 
jamin Harrison. Of special interest these days is the following comment made 
by Clay in a letter to McKennan, May 31, 1842, congratulating the latter on 
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his election to Congress: “I am glad to see the H. of R. cutting down the ap- 
propriations for the Navy and the Army, founded, as I think, upon estimates, 
without regard to the state of the Treasury or of the Country, and proceeding 
rather too much from a desire of the new heads of those Departments to pro- 
duce a brilliant effect. We ought to carefully preserve the general esteem, in 
which the Navy is justly held, by avoiding all extravagance.” 


To Mrs, Richard H. Hawkins of Rye Beach, New Hampshire, widow of 
Colonel Hawkins, a descendant of George M. McCully, the society is indebted 
for the gift of three original letters written by or relating to McCully. One is 
a letter written by Quartermaster-general James O’Hara, Pittsburgh, to Major 
George M. McCully, “Forage Master General” to the Legion of the United 
States, October 14, 1792, about the procuring of hay and grain up the Monon- 
gahela and Youghiogheny rivers, and the building of special boats for the 
transportation of the grain; another from McCully, at a camp near Fort Wash- 
ington, to Mrs. Ann (“Nancy”) McCully, Pittsburgh, July 11, 1793, about 
the circumstances of his arrival, health, etc.; and the third from Richard Bid- 
dle, House of Representatives, Washington, to Mrs. Ann McCully, Pittsburgh, 
October 2, 1837, about a pension due her as a “tribute of a grateful country 
to the services of your late gallant Husband.” 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, author, with Mrs. Buck, of the undocumented Planting 
of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1939), has deposited 
with the society an annotated copy of the manuscript of this work, together 
with supplementary material, including preliminary drafts of certain phases of 
the subject prepared by others. 


Mr. Fred J. Heinz of Pittsburgh, secretary of the Johnstown Flood Cor- 
respondents Association, has deposited with the society a file of records of that 
organization for the period 1911 to date. The association was formed in 1890 
among newspaper men and state officials active at the time of the flood, and 
among its members have been such men as Richard Harding Davis, Charles 
Edward Russell, and Erasmus Wilson. The records in hand include minutes of 
meetings, correspondence, a report made on June 20, 1889, by Mr. Heinz as 
chairman of the bureaus of transportation and information at Johnstown, and 
his badge of authority in that connection. 


A document of great interest, if only for its associations, has been presented 
to the society by Mr. Wilson A. Campbell of Sewickley. It is dated October 
15, 1877, and bears the signatures of Andrew Carnegie and his partners in 
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the Edgar Thomson Steel Company, Limited—John Scott, D. McCandless, 
Thomas M. Carnegie, Henry Phipps, Jr., William P. Shinn, and D. H. Stew- 
art. In it these men jointly and severally guaranteed the payment of obliga- 
tions of their company to the Merchants and Manufacturers National Bank of 
Pittsburgh—obligations that were unusually heavy at that time, according to 
word left by Mr. Campbell’s uncle, Wilson A. Shaw, an official of the bank. 
Some twenty-four years later Carnegie sold his interests to the newly formed 
United States Steel Corporation for a quarter of a billion dollars. 


A barn erected in 1793 and still in use on the farm of Reba and Edward 
H. Williams, a few miles south of Fayette City, cost “seventy four pounds two 
shillings and five pence half penny” to build, according to a cost sheet in the 
archives at Harrisburg, a photostatic copy of which has been presented to the 
society by Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, the state archivist. Apparently there had 
been disagreement between the original owner, George Crawford, and the 
builder, Isaiah Pancoast, over prices to be charged for labor and materials, and 
the matter was settled on December 10, 1793, by a sort of arbitration board 
consisting of Israel Shreve, Alexander Parson, Noah Ridgway, Berial Taylor, 
Alexander McLean, John Gare, and Thomas Patterson. 


That impressive contributions are being made by certain units of the WPA 
to generally available stocks of materials and tools for the study and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge of Pennsylvania history has been brought home to this so- 
ciety through its receipt in recent months of six mimeographed publications, 
three of them prepared by the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey, which oper- 
ates from Erie, Pennsylvania, under the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, and three done by the Historical Records Survey, whose 
headquarters are in Philadelphia. From the former, through Mr. Ross Pier 
Wright, chairman, and Dr. S. K. Stevens, historian, of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, the society has received copies of the following works: 
The Expedition of Baron de Longueuil; A Preliminary Report Commemorat- 
ing the 200th Anniversary (Erie, Pennsylvania, October, 1939) ; Casteogain’s 
Report, 1759; Speeches at an Indian Council at Montreal, 1,732, translated 
from the French Archives Nationales (Erie, Pennsylvania, n.d.); and The 
Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet, Series 21634 (Harrisburg, 1940). From the 
Historical Records Survey have come copies of detailed inventories of the ar- 


chives of Wayne County (Philadelphia, July, 1939), of Delaware County 
(Philadelphia, August, 1939), and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Du Simitiére 
Papers in the Library Company of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, April, 1940). 
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Dr. Stevens has also presented an old print of Harmony, Pennsylvania, the first 
settlement in America of the “Economites.” 


Mr. Omar S. Decker has presented to the library a copy of Lawrence H. 
Gipson’s handsomely printed Lewis Evans (Philadelphia, 1939), together with 
a number of pamphlets of western Pennsylvania interest, and back numbers of 
this magazine, of some of which the society’s stock is low. 


A booklet entitled Aw Account of Sundry Missions Performed among the 
Senecas and Munsees; in a Series of Letters, with an Appendix (New York, 
1827), by Rev. Timothy Alden, President of Alleghany [sic] College, has 
been presented by Mr. Harry G. Samson of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. James J. Talman, assistant librarian of the University of Western To- 
ronto, London, Canada, has presented a copy of Praktisches Sprach-Lese-Buch 
fiir die deutsch sprechende Jugend der Ver. Staaten von Nord-Amerika, 
Herausgegeben von Johann M. Hoffmann, Lehrer der deutschen Vereinschule 
zu West-Manchester, Allegh. County, Pa. Erste Auflage. (Pittsburg, Verlag von 
J. C. Backofen. Druck von Backofen und Bauer. 1855. 


Useful duplicates of the following much-used works have been received as 
gifts from Samuel W. McGinness, Esq., of Pittsburgh, through Capt. James A. 
Henderson: Erasmus Wilson, Quiet Observations on the Ways of the World 
(New York, “1886); John H. Parke, Recollections of Seventy Years (Boston, 
1886); History of Allegheny County (Chicago, 1889) ; and George T. Flem- 
ing, Fleming’s Views of Old Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1932). 

A copy of Miner’s Pittsburgh Almanac No. 15, for the Year of Our Lord 
1873, calculated and edited by Milton B. Goff, A.M., Prof. Mathematics, 
Western University, and published by the Pittsburgh Book and News Co., No. 
146 Wood Street, has been presented by Mr. William H. Vodrey, treasurer of 
the East Liverpool (Ohio) Historical Society. 

An unusually welcome addition to the library, acquired by gift from Mr. 
Charles L. Beck of Pittsburgh, is a copy of Wiggins & McKillops General Di- 
rectory, 1876-7 (Columbus, Ohio, 1876), of cities, towns, and villages in 
Westmoreland, Indiana, and Cambria counties, and of some of the Pittsburgh 


and Allegheny business, industrial, and professional establishments. 


Other gifts to the library include: Manual of City Councils of Pittsburgh 
for 1878 (Herald Printing Co., Pittsburgh, 1878), from Mr. Sidney Teller; 
Anderson Family Records (Cincinnati, ©1936), and The Early Descendants of 
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Wm, Overton & Elizabeth Waters of Virginia, and Allied Families (n.p., 
1938), from the author of each, Mr. W. P. Anderson of Cincinnati; a 
pamphlet commemorating the 105th anniversary of the Voegtly Evangelical 
Church, Pittsburgh, from the present pastor, the Reverend Dr. E. Harvey 
Cook; and Contribution to the Genealogy of the Family of John Shellenber- 
ger, Watchmaker in Geneva, Switzerland, Who Arrived in America in 1754 
(Chicago, 1939), from the author, Mr. Edward L. Burchard of Chicago. 


Mrs. Harmar Denny of Pittsburgh has presented one of those fugitive items 
that too often do not find their way into historical collections. It is a poem by 
Thomas Bakewell published in leaflet form under the title, The Pittsburgh 
Sanitary Fair, June 1, 1864, by an Old Citizen. 


The article entitled “Journey to the Promised Land: Journal of Elizabeth 
Van Horne, 1807,” published amte, 22:245-—262 (December, 1939), has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form, with illustrations, by the author, Dr. Elizabeth 
Collette. 


Mr. Charles S. Wardley of Mt. Lebanon has presented a photostatic copy of 
a “Plan of Mount Pleasant & Pleasant Unity Coal Field, Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pa., 1882,” published by Geo. R. Stewart, C.E., 5 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
ra. 


Mr. Thomas Mellon II has presented a framed broadside showing the por- 
traits of “Abraham Lincoln and His Pall Bearers, April 19, 1865,” published 
by H. G. Worthington, Washington, D.C., in 1901, and a tassel from Lin- 
coln’s casket. The latter has passed through several hands and is said to have 
been acquired in the first place by a porter on the funeral train. Another recent 
gift from Mr. Mellon is a copy of The Municipal Record, Containing the Pro- 
ceedings of the Select and Common Councils of the City of Pittsburgh, 1868 
(Reported by the Pittsburgh Daily Commercial). 


An eight-tube, three-and-a-half-feet-long “superheterodyne radio,” con- 
structed by the late Francis A. Mackert of Brookline and completed by him in 
October, 1920, a month before the commencement of broadcasting over KDKA, 
is on display in the museum as a loan from Mrs. Mackert. 


Dr. Elizabeth B. Cowley has presented another group of objects of historical 
interest, including an old pictorial calendar, a snuffbox, and a razor, pocket- 
book, and pair of spectacles used by her grandfather, Dr. James G. Buchanan, 


as an army surgeon during the Civil War. 
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Another welcome memento of Civil War days has come from Miss Sue Case 
of Pittsburgh in the form of an album of small photographs of her uncle, 
Colonel William Neeper, members of his family, and other officers in the 
Union Army. 


Two large photographs of scenes at the old Davis Island Dam, Bellevue, 
have been presented by Mr. J. Albert Schatz of that borough. The pictures 
were taken in the late 1890’s on the occasion of a celebration, with a parade of 
steamers and other river craft, of the freeing of the Monongahela River of tolls. 


Other recent museum acquisitions include: a copy of a portrait of Lincoln 
sitting before an old-fashioned stove, by Blendon Campbell, the gift of Mrs. 
George C. Urquhart of Pittsburgh; a souvenir spoon commemorative of the 
sinking of the battleship “Maine,” from Mr. Virgil Austin of Pittsburgh; a 
pair of ice skates mounted on wood and a five-piece set of pewter ware, from 
Mr. Richard L. Schmidt of Pittsburgh; two plates used for the bread at Love 
Feast services in the early years of the Homewood Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, from Mrs. Joseph W. McKnight of Pittsburgh; and a pass to the 
impeachment trial of President Andrew Johnson, April 10, 1868, from Miss 
Frances W. Lauer of Pittsburgh. 


Several gifts have been received without adequate identification of the do- 
nors: one is a photostatic copy of a letter from “Symmes,” U. S. Gunboat 
‘Mound City,’ to “Dearest Fannie,” May 12, 1862, labelled “Symmes Brown 
Collection”; another consists of obviously old children’s pictorial alphabets, in 
pamphlet and card forms; and a third consists of a blueprint, photographs, and 
printed matter relating to the history of the Price family. 


Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, formerly of Pittsburgh and now a resident of Edney- 
ville, North Carolina, has presented bound typewritten copies of a number of 
articles on subjects of western Pennsylvania interest—in most cases annotated 
and accompanied by relevant correspondence and copies of contemporary docu- 
ments—which she has prepared in recent years. One is an account of “Peter 


> 


Cartwright in Pittsburgh,” which was filed with the society some years ago and 
was later withdrawn and elaborated. Another deals with “The Bates Boys on 
the Western Waters,” or the four members of a large Virginia family who pio- 
neered, and most of whom rose to distinction, in the Middle West: Tarleton, 
who met an early death in a duel in Pittsburgh; Frederick, governor of Mis- 
souri; James, congressman from Arkansas; and Edward, congressman from Mis- 
souri and attorney general in Lincoln’s cabinet. A third is an article based on 
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the letters of Tarleton Bates, 1795-1806, which Mrs. Davis read at a meeting 


of the society on April 24, 1928, and a variant version of which appears ante, 


12:32—53 (January, 1929). A fourth deals with “Catherine Ernest in Old 
Detroit,” the subject of which was the daughter of John Wilkins, Sr., and the 
wife of Lieutenant Matthew Ernest, who had previously been stationed at 
Pittsburgh. Included also are an account of the visit to Pittsburgh of the famous 


Frenchman, Coué, about twenty years ago, and a “Ballad of Turtle Creek.” 





